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A Castle in Spain 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
FaTHER, James Holloway, an absent- 
minded artist 
Rose, his fourteen-year-old daughter 
PETER 
JILL 
JENNIFER, aged ten, pretty and spoiled 
Tommy, aged eight 
AunT HARRIET 
SeNor José Garcia, the mysterious 
stranger 


thirteen-year-old twins 


ScENE 1 

TIME: A midsummer morning. 

Setrtine: The barn studio and home of 
the Holloway family. A large paint- 
ing of a romantic and ancient-looking 
castle stands on the easel by the studio 
window. At left stage is a hay loft 
with ladder against it. At right are 
six curtained horse stalls that serve as 
bedrooms for the family, with their 
names on wooden plaques over each. 
A view of the countryside can be 
glimpsed through the open door. 


At Rise: FATHER, wearing an artist’s 
smock, is standing back from his 
painting to look at it. Jiu, in patched 
jeans and faded shirt, is furiously 
polishing a saddle. PrtTER, his 
clothes and hair plentifully sprinkled 
with hay, is just descending the lad- 
der from the loft, a hen held firmly 
under his arm. JENNIFER 1s tying @ 
blue bow on her hair in front of the 
cracked mirror on the wall, and all 
that can be seen of Tommy is his legs 
kicking from beneath the couch, where 
he lies extended on his stomach. The 
room looks quite untidy. 

Peter: I had an awful time catching 
this sneaky old hen. I wish she 
wouldn’t come barging in here every 
time we open the barn door. 

Jitu: Poor Hannah! I expect she just 
wants to lay her eggs in the hayloft 
again. After all, she used to have it 
all to herself before “us chickens” 
came here to roost. 





JENNIFER (Pouting): We aren’t chick- 
ens, even if I do look like one in this 
crazy old mirror. It makes my face 
all squiggly. I do wish I had the 
one in the gold frame that hung over 
my dressing table at home. 

Jitu: Oh, do hush — (Glancing appre- 
hensively towards her father, who 
paints on unheeding) This is our 
home now and it’s tops, if you ask 
me, what with old Mr. Jimson let- 
ting us ride his horses and keep all 
the eggs Hannah lays in the barn. 
(PETER has placed the hen outside, 
and a loud, indignant cackling is 
heard off-stage.) There now, you’ve 
frightened the poor thing, Pete. 
Maybe she’s a broody hen and wants 
to raise a family. (Tommy wriggles 
into view.) 

Tommy (Shrieking, as he jumps to his 
feet): I have him! I have him! (He 
holds up a mouse by the tail. JEN- 
NIFER screams and leaps on a chair.) 

Peter (Grinning): This barn is cer- 
tainly full of livestock! (FaTHER 
paints on serenely as JENNIFER con- 
tinues to yell.) 

Jiu: Oh, do be quiet, Jennifer. It’s 
just a mouse. And Tommy, hold 
him properly, can’t you? How 
would you like to be suspended 
head dowy by the tail? 

Tommy (Indjgnantly): Haven’t got a 
tail. a enters, carrying mail in 


her hand.)? 

Rose (With authority): Take that 
mouse out§oors at once, Tommy, and 
release it.* At once, do you hear? 
(Looking :/isgusted, Tommy obeys.) 
And Jennifer, get off that chair. It 
belonged to Great Aunt Clara and is 


an heirloom. Father, I hope they 
were not disturbing you. 

FatHer (Vaguely, turning towards 
them): Who — me? Oh, no, I don’t 
think so, Rose, my dear, not at all. 
As a matter of fact, I was far away 
in Spain (Pointing to painting) in 
this lovely old castle by the sea. 
(Rose regards the painting despair- 
ingly.) 

Rose: Don’t you think, Father, that 
perhaps the summer people might — 
might buy your paintings oftener 
if they had more — well, local color? 
Barns and New England country- 
side and—and things like that? 
(PETER is removing the hay from his 
person and scattering it carelessly on 
the floor. Tommy, who has returned, 
has knocked over a number of canvases 
in an attempt to perform somersaults. 
JENNIFER is trying the effect of turn- 
ing the mirror upside down.) 

FATHER (Waving his hand airily): The 
studios and art shops are full of local 
color. One gets tired of looking at it. 
Especially when the real thing is 
right outside the door, so to speak. 
But take a castle in Spain — ah, 
there is the stuff of dreams, of 
romance, of poetry for the soul! 

Rose (Sighing): People don’t seem to 
be very romantic around here, and 
they keep sending bills. (Laying the 
stack of mail on the table) Bills, 
Father, all bills, except this one. 
(Holding one envelope out to him) A 
letter from Aunt Harriet, I think. 
(FATHER looks startled and runs a 
hand nervously through his hair.) 

Fatuer: From Harriet, you say? Dear 
me, now what can she want? (He 
takes the letter somewhat gingerly, 





examines it on both sides and then 
absentmindedly stuffs it in the pocket 
of his smock.) 

Rose (Patiently): We’ll never find out 
what she wants unless you read it, 
Father. 

FaTHEeR (Looking pained): Must I? 
We’d all probably be happier if I 
didn’t, you know. 

Peter: Shucks, Dad, we don’t mind if 
she calls you the Black Sheep of the 
family. 

JENNIFER (Throwing her arms around 
his neck): We don’t care if Uncle 
Brad is a senator and Uncle Wilber 
a bank president. 

Jitu: And we all simply love castles in 
Spain, even if they don’t sell very 
well. (Glaring at Roser) 

JENNIFER (Bravely): And living in a 
barn, though it is full of — of live- 
stock! 


FATHER (Capitulating): Oh, very well, 
here’s the letter. (Removing it from 
his pocket) You may read it, Rose, 
if you think you must. I will just 
continue with my painting while the 


light is right. (Children huddle 
around RosE as she tears open en- 
velope.) 

Rose (Reading aloud): Dear James, I 
trust that you will be pleased to hear 
that I am coming for an extended 
visit. Now that I have been left a 
widow, I can turn my attention to 
the welfare of my nieces and nephews, 
whom I may say are sorely in need 
of it. If I find them intelligent, 
obedient and respectful, I shall take 
them back to my Boston town house 
in the fall to live with me where 
they can be brought up properly 
and do credit to the family name. 


3 


Your dutiful sister, Harriet. (The 
children show their dismay, and 
FaTHER, who has put down his paint 
brush during the reading, paces back 
and forth nervously.) 

FatuEer (Reproachfully): You see, I 
told you you would be sorry if you 
read it, Rose. 

Rose: But Father, we had to know she 
was coming. Now we can plan for 
this — this emergency properly. 
(FATHER shrugs unhappily and re- 
turns to his easel.) 

Ju. (Scornfully): That ought to be 
easy. We’ll just be as stupid, dis- 
obedient and disrespectful as pos- 
sible. 

Perer: We’ll let Hannah lay her 
eggs in the hayloft whenever she’s a 
mind to and cackle proudly even if 
it’s the middle of the night. 

Tommy: And I’ll put a mouse in Aunt 
Harriet’s bed. I guess that’s being 
disrespectful, isn’t it? 

Rose (Clapping her hands for order): 
You’ll do no such thing, any of you! 
You’ll all act the way Mother would 
want you to if she were alive, and 
be a credit to Father’s upbringing. 

JENNIFER (Virtuously): I shouldn’t 
want to be naughty. Aunt Harriet 
always sends me pretty clothes at 
Christmas and on my birthday. 
(Smoothing down the ruffles on her 
dress with obvious satisfaction) 

Ross: Jennifer has the right attitude. 
We should all be grateful for the 
many nice things Aunt Harriet has 
done for us. Her intentions are 
good. 

Jitu (Dismayed): But Rose, we’re 
going to fall right into her trap if we 





act that way. 
everything. 
Rose: I don’t think so. (Jn a very 
grown-up manner) Virtue is its own 
reward, children. If she sees what a 
good job Father is doing with us, 
she will probably go home satisfied. 
PeTerR (Ominously): But supposing 
she isn’t satisfied — what then? 
Tommy: Yeah — what then? 
Jui (Darkly): Aunt Harriet never 
gives up. 
Peter: That’s 
better have 
just in case. 
Rose (Coldly): 
gestions? 


Being grateful and 


right, Rose. We'd 
another plan ready, 


Have you any sug- 
(PETER glances towards 


FaTHER, who is absorbed in his work, 
and beckons the children together in a 
huddle.) 

Prrer (Huskily): Sure, I have an idea. 
What is the one thing in the world 


that Aunt Harriet is afraid of? 

Jum (Triumphantly) : I know — ghosts! 

Peter: Exactly — ghosts! 

JENNIFER (Fearfully) : G-g-ghosts? 

Tommy (Squealing): Ghosts! 

Rose (Thoughtfully): That’s true. She 
won’t stay in a place that’s sup- 
posed to be haunted, ever since she 
and Uncle Leo were frightened out 
of their beds by a ghost in an old 
English manor house they were visit- 
ing. But unfortunately, there are no 
ghosts in our barn. 

Prerer: That’s easily solved. We'll 
provide our own—with winding 
sheets and dragging chains and 
mysterious music in the dead of 
night. (He picks up a flute from the 
chest and blows a few weird notes.) 

Rose (Dubiously): I wouldn’t want to 
give Aunt Harriet a really bad 


fright. That wouldn’t be nice at all 
or quite honest either. 

Peter: Oh, don’t worry. We’ll be very 
easy on her —just a teeny weeny 
little ghost. 

Tommy (Jumping up and down) :I want 
to be a teeny weeny little ghost 
and wear a sheet. 

JENNIFER (Romantically): I could be 
the ghost of the Indian maiden who 
jumped to her death from Lover’s 
Leap up by the lake. 

Peter (Jn alarm): Not so fast. We 
mustn’t overdo this thing or Aunt 
Harriet will catch on. We must 
make careful plans. 

Rose: If only this barn were really 
haunted it would be most con- 
venient —not that I believe in 
ghosts, of course! 

FatuHer (Turning from easel): Do you 
know, children, that this ancient 
castle really exists on an island off the 
coast of Spain? It has been the sub- 
ject of many romantic tales and 
poems. I visited it once upon a time, 
and I have carried the picture of it 
always in my mind. Today it is not 
much more than a crumbling ruin. 
Nobody has lived in it for many, 
many years because it is rumored to 
be haunted. 

Peter (Eagerly): Haunted, Dad? 

Jitu: Really and truly haunted? 

Tommy: By a teeny weeny little ghost, 
Daddy? 

JENNIFER: Of course not, silly. Prob- 
ably by a beautiful young maiden. 
Fatuer: You are right, Jennifer. The 
story goes that a lovely, dark-eyed 
Spanish princess named Felicia was 
slain there by a jealous suitor and 
doomed to roam in search of her 





true love down through the years. 

JENNIFER (Clasping her hands): How 
thrillingly sad! 

FaTHER: It certainly does stir one’s 
imagination. 

Peter (Thoughtfully): It sure stirs 
mine. 

JILL: Mine, too. 

JENNIFER (Dreamily): It’s far more 
romantic than the legend of the 
Indian maid. 

Rose: I must admit it makes the pic- 
ture come to life, Father. (Jn sur- 
prise) Why, I can almost see Felicia 
with a lace mantilla over her head, 
standing in the shadows of that deep 
window. (She goes over and peers 
closely at the painting, then steps back 
looking puzzled.) I guess I only 


imagined it. How strange! 
FaTuHErR: Not so strange, Rose. Many 
people visiting the old castle have 


thought they saw Felicia, only to 
find her melting into the shadows 
when they approached more closely. 
If she comes to haunt my painting, 
so much the better for me — it will 
make it all the more valuable. I 
shall probably sell it for a great deal 
of money one of these days. And 
then we can all go and live in a 
castle of our own in Spain. (He re- 
sumes his painting.) 

Rose (Softly, shaking her head): Poor 
Father! 

Peter: Just the same, it’s wonderful 
how he gave us such a splendid idea 
without even realizing it. 

JiLL: You could say our barn is really 
haunted now, couldn’t you, Rose? 
We’d just sort of be helping Felicia 
out if we ghosted for her. (JENNIFER 
has run to the chest of drawers and re- 


moved a white lace scarf which she 
throws fetchingly over her head, posing 
with hands on hips like a Spanish 
dancer.) 

Rose (Firmly): Nevertheless, we must 
try my plan first. Better to win by 
fair means than foul. We shall be- 
gin by giving the barn a thorough 
cleaning. (The children all make a 
face.) 

Jutu (Plaintively): But I have to give 
Black Prince a rubdown. 

Prrer: And I promised Johnny Weaver 
I’d go fishing with him. 

JENNIFER: And I simply must wash my 
hair. My curls are all snarly. I’m 
sure Felicia must have had gorgeous 
silken locks. 

Tommy (Edging towards door): I guess 
I’d better go chase that sneaky old 
hen before she tries to get in the 
barn again. 

Rose (Calmly): Very well. In that 
case I shall go lie in the hammock 
under the apple tree and read a book. 
(Children regard her in open-mouthed 
astonishment.) 

Jitu: But — but Rose, we can’t have 
Aunt Harriet come and find the 
place in such a mess! 

Perer (Indignantly): I should say not. 
Why, she’d blame it all on poor Dad. 
(He grabs a broom and begins sweep- 
ing up the hay he has scattered.) 

JENNIFER: I’m certainly not going to 
let Daddy down. (She flings off scarf 
and ties on an apron hanging over 
chair.) 

Tommy: Neither am I. I want to help 
too, even if I am only a little kid. 
(Rose wipes a smile off her face.) 

Jitu: Come on, fellows —let’s all 
pitch in. (Dramatically) A change of 





JENNIFER (Anziously): But Aunt Har- 
riet, we don’t need to meet the Bos- 
ton school requirements here in 
Lindale. (Aunt Harriet’s expres- 
sion softens as she regards her favorite 
niece and strokes her hair fondly.) 


Aunt Harriet: Ah, but you will, dear, 


scene must now take place, or the 
Holloway faynily will all lose face. 
(Curtain) 
ee eK * 
SCENE 2 
Time: Late evening of the following day. 
At Rise: The lanterns are lighted and 


the barn has been made to look neat 
and attractive, with curtains at smaller 
window and drawn burlap drapes at 
large studio window. A white cloth is 
on the table and a bouquet of flowers in 
the center. The canvases have been 
neatly stacked beneath the loft and the 
one on the easel covered from view. 
FatTuer’s plaque has been replaced 
by one labelled AUNT Harriet, and 
his plaque hangs from the loft. The 
barn door is closed. The children are 
seated around the table in night 
clothes and bathrobes, with open school 
books propped up in front of them. 
Aunt Harriet, a large, determined- 
looking woman, also in night attire, 
is striding back and forth. 


Aunt Harriet: A fine kettle of fish — 


human beings sleeping in horse 
stalls, and your father planning to 
bed down in the hay like a tramp, 
when he comes in from his nocturnal 
wanderings. Very likely that dread- 
ful hen will find her way up there, 
too. : 

Jitu (Sauciiy): Well, we can always be 
sure of faving fresh eggs, Aunt 
Harriet! '; 

Aunt Hanuet: Don’t be impudent, 
niece, ani attend to the geography 
lesson I “assigned you, or you will 
never bi able to meet the Boston 
school re,juirements in the fall. You 
are all s;,dly behind, I regret to say. 
It is high time I took a hand. 


when you come to the city to live 
with me. Wait ’till you see the 
charming room I have for you, Jenny, 
all in pink and white, with a frilly 
dressing table and a gilt-edged 
mirror. And a closet big enough to 
hold lots and lots of pretty dresses. 
(JENNIFER heaves a long sigh.) 


Rose (Firmly): We are quite happy 


where we are, Aunt. We hoped you 
would be pleased with the way 
Father was bringing us up. 


JENNIFER (Resolutely): We could not 


bear to be separated from Daddy, 
Auntie. 


Aunt Harriet: Nonsense — you're 


too young to know what’s good for 
you. No Holloway has ever lived in 
a barn. It’s a disgrace to the family 
name. 


Peter: Anyhow, Dad’s proud of us 


and that’s what counts. 


Tommy: Pretty soon we’re going to 


move to a good old castle in Spain, 
aren’t we, Rose. Daddy said so. 


Aunt Harriet: A castle in Spain, in- 


deed! That sounds just about like 
James and one of his pipe dreams. 


JENNIFER: Not pipe dreams, Aunt 


Harriet. Dreams of romance, of — 
of — (Trying to remember her father’s 
words) of poetry for the soul! 


Aunt Harriet: Poetry for the soul — 


fiddlesticks! 


Jitu (Reflectively): I don’t suppose 





you’d know about anything like 
that, would you, Aunt Harriet? 

Aunt Harriet (Sharply): Well now, I 
wouldn’t say that. When I was a 
girl I was once courted by a young 
man with poetical leanings. He used 
to call me (A little wistfully) his dark- 
eyed sefiorita and threatened to lock 
me up in the castle of his heart. 
(Tartly) Is that romantic enough 
for you? 

JENNIFER (Wide-eyed): I never knew 
Uncle Leo was a poet! 

Aunt Harriet: Dear me, not him, 
child. Your uncle was a solid citizen, 
not a penniless scribbler. My parents 
soon made me see the error of my 
ways. 

JENNIFER (Sadly): What happened to 
the poet, Aunt Harriet? Did he 
pine away? 

Aunt Harriet (Snappily): He did 
not. He married and tried to raise a 
large family on pipe dreams — like 
your father. 

Pretrer (Eagerly): The painting Dad’s 
working on now is no pipe dream. 
He expects to be offered a great deal 
of money for it. 

Jmu (Mysteriously): You see, it has 
something extra special about it. 

Aunt Harriet (Skeptically): Indeed! 
Is that why he keeps it so carefully 
covered from view? 

Rose: In a way — yes. 
like to see it? 

Aunt Harriet: I certainly would. I 
am consumed with curiosity. (RosE 
removes the covering. The children 
all watch Aunt Harriet closely to 
see her reaction. She speaks disdain- 
fully.) I might have known — just 
another of his tumble-down castles 


Would you 


—with no proper plumbing, of 
course. What’s so special about it, 
may I ask? 

Rose: There’s more to it than meets 
the eye, Aunt Harriet. 

Aunt Harriet (Crossly) : If I can’t see 
it, how am I to know what it is? 


Peter (Huskily): You can sense it. 
Just keep looking at it, Aunt. 

Aunt Harriet (Hesitantly): Well, I 
must admit I didn’t notice that 
shadowy figure in the window at 
first. Why it almost looks as if it 
were moving! How ridiculous — I 
must be imagining things. 

Jitu: Oh, you’re not imagining things! 

Tommy: Don’t be scared, Auntie — 
it’s just a teeny weeny ghost. 

JENNIFER (Dreamily): The ghost of a 
beautiful Spanish princess. 

Aunt Harriet: A ghost — nonsense. 
A trick of the lantern light, I expect. 
(Stepping closer to the painting) 
There now, just as I thought, I can’t 
see the ghost — the shadow, I mean 
— at all! 

Perer: That’s a habit ghosts have — 
appearing and disappearing! 

Jitu (Innocently): You aren’t afraid of 
ghosts, are you, Aunt Harriet? 
(Peter slips off-stage right, un- 
noticed.) 

Aunt Harriet: Certainly not! Be- 
sides, whoever heard of a ghost 
haunting a painting? (Suddenly the 
picture is jerked off the easel as if by 
an unseen hand and lands on the floor. 
This is accomplished by a wire at- 
tached to the lower corner and running 
across the floor off-stage. AUNT 
Harrier gives a stifled shriek and 
JENNIFER giggles hysterically.) 





Ju (Calmly, replacing the painting): 
We’re quite used to things like this. 
They happen all the time. (PETER 
slips on-stage again.) 

Aunt Harriet (Sharply): Things like 
what? 

Jmu (Shrugging expressively): Things 
one ¢a)\’t account for. 

Perer:'} hings that come and go in the 
night —strains of music — 

JENNIFI. 2: The sighs of a beautiful 
maida. 

Tommy: Things that — squeak! (AUNT 
Harivier regards the children in 
alarn,.) 

Rose: |’erhaps we had better go back 
to our geography lesson, children. 
(Soothingly) We wouldn’t want to 
frig};ten Aunt Harriet, would we? 

CHILD):EN (Together): Oh, no! 

Tommy: Anyway, it’s only a teeny, 
weeny ghost, Auntie. 

Aunt Harrier: I’ve heard quite 
enough about ghosts, though I dare- 
say it’s James’ fault for putting 
such fanciful ideas in young heads. 
Best to cover the canvas again be- 
fore your imaginations completely 
run away with you. 

Peter (Darkly): We’ve found out it 
doesn’t do much good to cover it, 
Aunt. The — the presence makes it- 
self felt whether you can see it or not. 

Aunt Harriet (Throwing up her hands 
in exasperation): Here we go again. 
I can see we'll get no mere geography 
accomplished tonight. So, off to bed, 
all of you. (Sly grins pass between 
the children. All bid their aunt good 
night and go into their stalls, dropping 
the curtains behind them. AUNT 
Harriet puts out all the lanterns 
save the one hanging nearest the paint- 


ing, which she covers over after peering 
at it surreptitiously. She then retires 
to her stall. After a moment of silence, 
the curtains at smaller window are 
drawn aside and SENor Garcia, 
dressed in the costume of a Spanish 
bullfighter, leaps nimbly into the room 
and approaches the easel on tiptoe. As 
he is about to lift the covering, a few 
faint eerie notes on the flute are heard. 
Startled, he conceals himself behind 
burlap drapes at studio window. 
Aunt Harriet steps out of her stall, 
her face smeared with a thick covering 
of cold cream.) 

Aunt Harriet (Nervously): I declare, 
this place gives one the creeps. I 
could swear I heard music — ghostly 
music! (With a shudder) There, I’ve 
let them put ideas into my head 
now. I almost wish I were back in 
Boston on my Beautyrest mattress, 
but I am not one to turn my back 
selfishly when duty calls. (She 
strides across to the painting and 
boldly whips off the cover.) Ghosts — 
bah! (She walks determinedly back 
to her stall and jerks the curtain 
closed. SENOR GARCIA emerges from 
behind drapes and studies the paint- 
ing eagerly.) 

SeNor Garcia (With a Spanish accent) : 
Si, it is the truth — she is there 
waiting for me in the shadows, just 
as my astrologer foretold. Ah, 
Felicia, (In tones of rapture) my 
beautiful sefiorita, can it be that we 
are really to meet again after all 
these centuries? Give me some sign, 
I implore you. (A long, shuddering 
sigh is heard and SeNor GARCIA 
dodges behind the draperies again as 





Aunt Harrtet thrusts her head out 
from her stall.) 

Aunt Harriet (Quaveringly): Who’s 
there? 

Jiu (Peering around the curtain): Did 
you call, Auntie? 

Aunt Harriet: I — I thought I heard 
voices! 

Jitu: Oh, don’t let that bother you, 
Aunt Harriet. We all hear them 
now and then. We call them The 
Voices that Pass in the Night, in- 
stead of Ships, you know. 

Aunt Harrier: Er — ah — yes — 
Ships that Pass in the Night —I 
mean Voices. Good — good night, 
niece. 

Jitu: Good night, Auntie. (They with- 
draw. SENor GARCIA emerges again 
from his hiding place. He stands, 


scratching his head, looking puzzled.) 
SeNor Garcia (Shrugging expressively) : 


This is a strange household — people 
that sleep in horse stalls and Ships 
that Pass in the Night and — (In 
awe) and miracles! (Addressing the 
painting again) Ah, Felicia, my 
little dove (Waving his finger ro- 
guishly), do not try to play the hide 
and seek with José. Come out, come 
out, wherever you are. (JENNIFER 
emerges from her stall, wrapped in a 
sheet with the white lace scarf ar- 
ranged over head and shoulders. She 
is evidently sleepwalking, for she 
moves stiffly, her arms extended out in 
front of her, her eyes fixed straight 
ahead. SeXor Garcia stares at her, 
his mouth agape, his eyes bulging.) 
SeNor Garcia (Clapping his hand to 
his head): Can this be Felicia? How 
the graveyard has changed her! 
(As she approaches him, he dodges be- 
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hind the curtain. She circles around 
the easel and heads back to her stall. 
Aunt Harriet, who has stepped out 
just in time to catch a glimpse of her 
retreating back, gives a shriek of terror 
and falls on the floor in a faint. 
SeNor Garcia emerges from behind 
drapery, steps gingerly over her inert 
figure, and faces audience.) What a 
mess! Can it be that my astrologer 
has made a mistake? For centuries 
the stars have predicted our meet- 
ing — Felicia’s and mine. But now 
I find she is not my type! (Raising 
his hands towards heaven) What am 
I to do? (A very small ghost dressed 
in a sheet steps out of Tommy’s stall. 
SeNor Garcia stumbles backwards 
in astonishment.) Not another — it 
is too much! 

Tommy: Don’t be scared, mister. I’m 
just a teeny weeny little ghost. Who 
are you? 

SeNor Garcta: It is what I am asking 
myself. I am beginning to wonder if 
Tam I! (Enter Fatuer from outside, 
still wearing his smock and carrying 
his palette and paint box under his 
arm. Tommy hides behind drapes.) 

Fatruer (Absent-mindedly): Good eve- 
ning, sir, good evening. A beautiful 
night for painting beneath the stars. 

Sefor Garcia: Now I have heard 
everything! Painting beneath the 
stars in the dead of night! It is even 
worse than I thought. I am trapped 
in a madhouse. 

FATHER: Oh, no, you may leave any 
time you like. The door is unlocked. , 
(For the first time observing AUNT 
Harriet stretched out on the floor) Ah, ° 
what has happened to dear Harriet? 

SeNor Garcia (Frantically): I had 





nothing to do with it, sefior, I assure 
you. She fainted, and I can hardly 
blame her. I feel a little faint myself. 

FaTHER (Observing him more closely): 
Well, I can see why. That costume 
does look a trifle warm for this time 
of year. A fancy dress party in the 
village, I presume? 

SeNXor Garcia: Certainly not! (Draw- 
ing himself up haughtily) I am 
Sefior José Garcia, Spain’s most 
famous bull fighter, and the descend- 
ant of an illustrious family. (He 
doffs his matador’s cap and makes a 
sweeping bow.) 

Fatuer: Ha, ha, ha —ho, ho, ho! You 
are very good. You must have been 
the hit of the party. 

SeNor Garcia (Restraining his temper 
with difficulty): You do not under- 
stand, sefior. Iam who I say I am — 
(Aside desperately) at least I think I 


am! I’m here in your country on a 
goodwill tour from Spain. Here are 


my credentials. (He draws papers 
from his pocket, which FaTHER pe- 
ruses bewilderedly.) 

FaTHEerR: But why are you including 
me —a poor struggling artist — in 
your tour? 

SeNXor Garcia: It is because you are 
an artist that I am here. My 
astrologer has foretold that the 
painting of this ancient castle on 
your easel holds the secret to my 
past and my future. If the prophecy 
was correct, I was willing to pay a 
great deal of money to possess it. 
It is why I have come secretly like a 
thief in the night to ascertair the 
truth of it before making an offer. 
But — alas — (Spreading his hands 
wide, a despairing look on his face) 


Fatuer (Sighing resignedly): It did 
not come up to your expectations, 
sefior? 

SeNor Garcia (Excitedly): It more 
than came up to my expectations, 
sefior — it came alive! The spirit of 
Felicia, the ghost of my true love, 
she who was to bring me luck in the 
bull ring, she is—alas! What can I 
say — (JENNIFER appears again, 
sleepwalking.) There, you see what I 
mean, sefior, she is a mere child. I 
would have to watch out for her 
instead of her attending to my good 
fortune! 

Fatuer (Laughing): Why, that is my 
little girl, Jennifer. She frequently 
walks in her sleep. (JENNIFER rubs 
her eyes, stretches and yawns.) 

SeNor Garcia (Dazed): Wearing a 
wedding gown, sefior, and the veil of 
a bride? 

Tommy (Coming out from _ behind 
drapes): Shucks, Mr. Bullfighter, 
these are just sheets from our beds. 
We’re ghosts. We wanted to scare 
Aunt Harriet. 

Fatuer (Mildly): Well, you succeeded. 

SeNor Garcia (Muttering): A mad- 
house! But then, all artists are mad 
and probably the same goes for their 
families. (Bowing towards painting) 
Ah, my poor Felicia, what a ghastly 
mistake to have made. My most 
humble apologies. But you will 
soon be mine, never fear. (The other 
children have gradually appeared as 
interested spectators.) I will make you 
an offer, sefior. What do you say to 
five thousand pesos for your paint- 
ing, eh? 

Tommy: Psst — Daddy, how much is a 
peso? 





Fatuer (Jnstructively): A peso, Tommy, 
is Spanish for a dollar. (Looking 
suddenly very startled, towards audi- 
ence) Did he say — five — thousand 
— pesos? It is a miracle! 

CHILDREN (Together): Five — thou- 
sand — dollars! 

SeNor Garcia (Hastily, appearing to 
mistake their astonishment): You are 
right, sefior — it is not enough. I 
beg a thousand pardons. A miracle 
is worth at least ten thousand pesos. 
When I meet the angry bull, I must 
have all the good fortune I can 
possess. (Pleadingly) Will you ac- 
cept ten, sefior, ten thousand pesos? 
See, I have my checkbook and pen 
right here. (Fishing them out of his 
sash.) And you have already seen 
my credentials. 

Fatuer: Ten thousand pesos! (He 
falls in a faint beside AUNT HARRIET.) 


Aunt Harriet (Sitting up abruptly): 


He accepts, sefior. Make out the 
check to my favorite brother (Dra- 
matically) ,JamesSylvester Holloway. 
(She leaps nimbly to her feet and 
stands over him at the table as he 
writes the check.) 

Peter: Dad’s no longer the Black 
Sheep of the family. He’s Aunt 
Harriet’s favorite brother! 

J1Lu: He’ll be more famous than Uncle 
Brad or Uncle Wilber! 

JENNIFER (Complacently): He'll buy 
me a lot of pretty new clothes and a 
mirror in a gold frame. 

Tommy: We’ll all go to live in a good 
old castle in Spain and won’t have 
to go to school in Boston. (As the 
children talk, a little struggle ensues 
between AunT Harriet and SrNor 
GarRcIA as she attempts somewhat 


coyly to help him carry the painting 
outside. He finally manages to get 
away from her. Rose kneels on the 
floor, wiping FatuEr’s brow.) 

Ross (Reproachfully) : Is nobody think- 
ing of poor Father? Somebody get 
a glass of water, quick. (JILL pours 
one from a pitcher on the chest of 
drawers.) 

Aunt Harriet: Give me that water, 
child. I’ll bring him around in short 
order. (She appears to fling it in 
FaTuHER’s face. He sits up abruptly, 
shaking himself like a dog.) 

FATHER (Sputtering): What happened? 

Rose (Soothingly): You’re all right 
now, Father. You fainted. (Children 
help him to his feet.) 

Perer: I guess I would have fainted 
too, if I had been offered ten thou- 
sand pesos — dollars, I mean. 

Aunt Harriet: Nonsense —a great 
artist like your father has to expect 
rich rewards for his labors. If it had 
not been for my presence of mind, 
heaven knows what might have 
happened. 

Jitu (Thoughtfully): I suppose it will 
take a while to get used to being 
rich. 

JENNIFER It wouldn’t take me long. 

Tommy: Me, either. 

Aunt Harriet (Prophetically): I can 
see that you will all need a guiding 
hand in the future. And now, off 
to bed, everyone. We will have to 
be up extra early in the morning to 
study our geography. (The children 
groan.) The geography of Spain, of 
course.. We will all need to know 
everything there is to know about 
that country! Even you will have to 
brush up, James, I expect. As for 
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me, I will go to Spain as goodwill 
ambassador from the United States. 
Of course (Smirking) I shall con- 
sider it my duty to follow the bull- 
fights — all the best ones, that is! 
(She sings the words, ‘Toreador — 
toreador,”’ from the opera “Carmen” 
and the children, catching the spirit, 
join in noisily as curtain falls.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
A CastTLE IN SPAIN 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. In first scene, 
Peter, Jill and Tommy are dressed in 
patched jeans and faded shirts, Jennifer in 
a pretty everyday dress and Rose in some- 
thing plain and neat. Father wears an 
artist’s smock. In the second scene, the 
children and Aunt Harriet wear night 
clothes and robes and Sefior Garcia wears a 
toreador costume. Later in the scene 
Tommy and Jennifer, as ghosts, wear 
sheets and Jennifer wears a white lace 
“mantilla’’ over her head. 

Properties: Lanterns, easel, canvases, paint 
brushes, a box, palette, toy mouse, life- 
like hen, ue hair ribbon, a cracked mirror, 
stack of ‘mail, white lace scarf , flute, flowers, 
school books, an unseen wire attached to 
painting on easel, broom, apron, leather 
polish, rag, pen, check book, pitcher, glass, 
covering for painting, credential papers. 

Setting: The barn studio and home of the 
Holloway family. At center rear is sliding 
barn door. At left of door is large artist’s 
window and at right a smaller window. At 
left stage is a view of the loft with hay 
hanging over the edge and a ladder stand- 
ing against it. Upstage right is door lead- 
ing to other parts of barn. At right stage 
are six horse stalls that serve as bedrooms 
for the family with their names on wooden 
plaques hanging above each and curtains 

tied back to reveal cots. The barn man- 
ages to look cozy though shabbily furnished 
with table and odd chairs, a couch, a chest 
of drawers with cracked mirror above it 
and a decrepit easy chair. Ox yoke and 
saddles adorn the walls. Through the open 
door is a view of the countryside. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Madison Avenue Merry-Go-Round 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

JERRY BaRLow, in his twenties 

HELEN GRANT, about twenty 

Bos MarkuaM, about seventeen 

Pracy Harris, about seventeen 

D. T. WELLINGTON, an advertising 
executive 

Liz Gray, his secretary 

SALLY SALB, a rock’n’roll fan 

PETER CruMB, a detective 

Countess DANzIGA 

True: Early afternoon. 

SertinG: The office of D. T. Wellington. 
On a large desk are a small bust of 
Shakespeare, an ash tray, a telephone, 


a pile of papers and a dagger (used 


as a letter opener). On the wall are 
posters reading: “‘Sincere Service in 
the Public Interest’ and “Wellington 
Advertising Delivers.” A four-drawer 
filing cabinet and a chair stand at 
right. 

At Rise: Jerry BARLow is dejectedly 
sprawled on the sofa. HELEN GRANT 
is standing at the bookcase. Bos 
MARKHAM is seated in a chair, one 
leg draped over an arm of the chair. 

HELEN (Shaking her head): I’ve tried 
Roget’s Thesaurus, every dictionary 
that we possess, and even Fanny 
Farmer’s Cookbook, but it’s no use. 
I just can’t get an inspiration. 

Jerry (Mournfully): We’re doomed, 
Helen — doomed. If we don’t come 
up with something this afternoon, 
D. T. will fire us. (Sitting up) Why 


did I ever choose advertising as a 
career? I might have chosen some- 
thing restful like sword-swallowing 
or lion-taming. 

Bos: I wish I could help, Jerry, but I 
don’t know anything about lipstick. 
I don’t see why Mr. Wellington ever 
wanted a couple of high school kids 
like Peggy and me around here any- 
way. You know, Jerry, D. T. Well- 
ington is a strange man. 

HELEN: “Strange man,” he says. Let 
me tell you something, Bob. Our 
employer is as eccentric as a tornado. 
Wait until you get to know and love 
him. 

Bos: I know him well enough. Peggy 
and I have spent practically our en- 
tire spring vacation here in the 
agency. 

HELEN: I’m really sorry for you kids. 
It’s a fate worse than death, but 
blame D. T. for it. (Imitating Well- 
ington) ‘‘Now,”’ he said to Jerry and 
me, “let’s run this idea up the flag- 
pole and see if anyone salutes. If 
we’re going to arrange this advertis- 
ing campaign for the new Sub-Deb 
lipstick, why don’t we bring in a 
couple of typical high school stu- 
dents? We’ll study them here; we'll 
listen to them talk. And by listening, 
we'll get plenty of ideas on how to 
slant this campaign. We’ll pay the 
kids ten bucks a day.” 

Bos: I’m not complaining about the 





money, but I feel as though I’m 
stealing it, and so does Peggy. We 
really haven’t helped at all. 

HeteEn: Sure you have. It’s been fun 
having you here. 

Bos: But you and Jerry are supposed 
to have the advertising copy ready 
for tonight’s Dan Tucker TV show, 
ahd you still haven’t come up with 
that final slogan. 

Jerry (Rising): Just what do we have 
at this point, Helen? (HELEN goes 
to desk, removes a paper from it.) 

HetEN: This is what lovely Lenora 
Landon will be spouting when she 
delivers the commercial on the 
Tucker show tonight. (Reads) “At 
last, a lipstick for teen-agers only. 
Sub-Deb has the freshness and 
charm of youth, the breath-taking 
newness of dawn, the fragrant appeal 
of a summer garden.” 


Jerry: Ugh! 

HE En: Ugh, yourself! After all, D. T. 
approved this with a hearty “We’ll 
put that on the 5:15 and see if it gets 


off at Westport!” What’s good 
enough for the big genius is good 
enough for us. (Sighing) But we 
need that final slogan — that punch 
line people will associate with the 
product. 

JERRY: How about this one? “Sub- 
Deb is kissable — not hissable.”’ 

Heten: Ouch! That’s strictly from 
hunger. 

Jerry (Collapsing on sofa again): I 
had a feeling it wasn’t one of my 
better efforts. D. T. would stab me 
with his Italian dagger for that one. 

Hexen (Going to WeLLINGTON’s desk 
and lifting dagger from it): Don’t put 
ideas in my head, Jerry. (She points 


dagger in his direction, then returns tt 
to desk. Proacy Harris, a pretty 
high school girl, enters.) 

Bos: Hi, Peggy. We’re still looking for 
that slogan. 

Pracy: Miss Gray sent me in to tell 
you that Dan Tucker is screaming 
for the Sub-Deb commercial for his 
show. (She sits in chair.) There’s 
just one other tidbit of information 
to fill your cup of joy to overflowing. 
Mr. Wellington says there’s a spy in 
our midst. Someone in the organiza- 
tion has been informing the Graham 
Advertising Agency about every- 
thing that goes on here. They’re 
out for the Sub-Deb contract, too, 
and Sub-Deb is threatening to let 
Graham handle the copy if we don’t 
deliver within an hour. 

Jerry: D. T. has been reading too 
many thrillers. 

Heten: I don’t think D. T. is barking 
up the wrong tree this time, Jerry. I 
know Joe Henderson over at the 
Graham Agency, and it’s positively 
uncanny how he knows so much of 
what goes on here. I hate to say this, 
but Liz has been seeing a lot of Joe. 

Preey: Miss Gray? 

HELEN: Yes, and what she sees in him 
I’ll never know. He’s smooth and 
oily and not worth her little finger. 

Jerry: You think Liz might be relay- 
ing information? That’s hard to be- 
lieve. She’s been with Wellington 
for years, and we’re all so fond of her. 
(D. T. Weiurneton enters. He is 
nattily dressed, walks pompously, ts 
obviously aware of his own impor- 
tance. All rise respectfully when he 
enters. He goes to desk, sits down, and 
puts fingers in his ears.) 





HEten: Hello, boss. 

Praey: Hi, Mr. Wellington. 

Bos: Good afternoon, Mr. Wellington. 

JERRY: Shh, everybody. Mr. Well- 
ington is thinking. (WELLINGTON 
closes eyes, raises his head high, then 
suddenly takes the ash tray and hurls 
it to the floor. All are startled.) 

WELLINGTON: See what I mean? 
you catch the flavor of it? 

Heven (Timidly): I’m not sure just 
what you’re getting at, D. T. 

WELLINGTON: Drama. The note of 
surprise. Throwing that ash tray to 
the floor had both drama and sur- 
prise. That’s what our Sub-Deb 


Do 


slogan needs — drama and surprise. 
(He lifts bust of Shakespeare from the 
desk. All look with uncertainty at him, 
ready to duck if he throws it.) Here’s 
the man who knew how to use both 
qualities. 


(He pats Shakespeare’s 
head.) He had it (Putting hand 
dramatically over his heart) here. 
(He begins to recite.) ‘Life is real, 
life is earnest, and the grave is not 
its goal.”’ 

Precy: That’s Longfellow, Mr. Well- 
ington — not Shakespeare. 

WELLINGTON: What’s the difference? 
The heart is there. I sometimes have 
difficulty in keeping these English 
poets straight. 

Pracy: But Longfellow was an Amer— 

JERRY (Looking at her warningly and 
breaking in quickly): We’ve been 
working on the slogan, D. T. 

WELLINGTON: Good. So what have 
you come up with? Let’s hoist the 
balloon and see if it really floats. 
(He takes dagger from desk and toys 
with the blade.) I’d like to remind 
you good people that Dan Tucker is 


breathing down our necks. (He 
puts fingers in his ears, closes his 
eyes, lifts head, and thinks for a mo- 
ment.) Aha, I have it! (He bangs 
dagger on desk.) If we lose this ac- 
count, if Sub-Deb hands over the 
contract to Graham this afternoon, 
then you’re all fired! 

JERRY (Gulping): Y-yes, sir. 

WELLINGTON (Menacingly): So what 
do you have? 

JERRY: We-well, sir, it’s like this — 

Wetuineton: In other words, you 
have nothing. (7'’o Peaey and Bos) 
And how about you high school kids? 
What do people your age say about 
lipstick? Think! That’s why you’re 
here. 

Bos: I don’t really know much about 
lipstick, Mr. Wellington. 

WELLINGTON: What does that have to 
do with it? You think Shakespeare 
knew anything about shipwrecks 
when he wrote “The boy stood on 
the burning deck’’? Let me tell you 
something, boy. Years ago, I came 
up with one of the best advertising 
slogans of all time. I was a boy just 
out of school. I knew nothing about 
anything, but I produced this. (He 
pauses dramatically and then booms.) 
“Give Crummies to little tummies.”’ 
Do you get the flavor of it? (Lifts 
bust of Shakespeare and pats its head) 
He’d understand. (Liz Gray enters. 
She wears glasses, is in her early 
forties, attractive and personable. She 
goes to WELLINGTON’s desk.) 

Liz: Dan Tucker, the terror of the TV 
channels, just called again. He has 
all the charm of Count Dracula. 

WELLINGTON (Jumping up from chair) : 
I told you people, he’s breathing 





down our necks. What’s he threat- 
ening now, Miss Gray? 

Liz: Plenty, and he doesn’t mince 
words. No, sir, that boy speaks a 
nice, clear, precise English — just 
like your friend Shakespeare, D. T. 
He says the Sub-Deb people are 
worried. They want that slogan 
this afternoon, or they’ll cancel the 
contract and give it to Graham. The 
Graham people promise a slogan 
within an hour. Really pleasant 
news, eh? Makes you all filled with 
sweetness and light. 

We uinecton: Aha! (He removes his 
coat, drapes it loosely over his shoul- 
ders tn the form of a cape, takes dagger 
from desk, and begins to walk around 
the room in a crouching position. All 
stare at him in bewilderment.) Get 
the flavor of it? (He straightens up 
suddenly.) Cloak-and-dagger stuff! 

(Waving dagger 


Cloak and dagger! 
menactngly) I’m surrounded by spies 


and turncoats. Somebody in this 
office is a Graham spy. The question 
is, who is it? 

Liz: Boss, you make Sir Laurence 
Olivier look like an amateur. I 
hereby nominate you for an Oscar. 

HELEN (Nervously): I’m sure we're all 
loyal, Mr. Wellington. 

WELLINGTON (Returning to desk and 
sitting): Now hear this! If we don’t 
come up with that slogan, there’ll be 
an entirely new organization here. 
And that’s final. 

Liz: That’s just about as final as you 
can get. 

We .ineton: And I mean it. 

JERRY: Well, kids, let’s start thinking. 

Liz: Try using the thinking man’s 
filter. 


JERRY: How about “Sub-Deb is for 
you, deb.” 

WELLINGTON (Groaning and placing 
hand over his heart): They don’t 
have it here. Not any of them. 
(Lays head down on desk, then looks 
up) Keep thinking, if you can call 
it that. ; 

Hewen: “Sub-Deb beckons to moon- 
light and romance.” (She shudders.) 
Forget it — just came from the top 
of my head. 

Liz: Which must be pointed to dream 
up that one. I’m rooting for you 
slaves in my own sweet way, but 
that was a weak one. 

WELLINGTON: Anemic! 

Precy: The thing that’s needed is a 
teen-age viewpoint. 

WELLINGTON: Young lady, that’s why 
you’re here! So think like a teen- 
ager. 

Liz: Really, boss, even Einstein and 
Albert Schweitzer couldn’t think 
with you booming at them in those 
pear-shaped tones. Go easy on this 
sensitive child. Don’t worry, Peggy. 
D. T. only means all that he says. 

We..ineton: Ha! Miss Gray, do me 
a personal favor. Get back to your 
knitting. 

Liz: I’m wounded, D. T., but I can 
take a hint, subtle as you are. (Start- 
ing to leave) Good luck, slaves. Keep 
those Sub-Deb banners flying in the 
hot air. (She exits.) 

WELLINGTON: So, on with the think- 
ing! 

Jerry: “With Sub-Deb, you'll be 
queen of the prom.” (He looks 
around; WELLINGTON groans, the 
others shake their heads.) Just 
thought I’d try it on for size. 





We .uineron: And it doesn’t fit — 
that’s final. (Liz appears in door- 
way.) 

Liz: There’s a fugitive from Birdland 
out here. She says her name is Sally 
Sale, and that she knows Peggy and 
Bob. 

Pray: Sally Sale? How in the world 
did she know we were here! (To 
others) Sally goes to our school. 
She’s a bit wild. 

Bos: Weird would be a better word. 

PreGy: Sally’s a rock’n’roll fan, and 
she — (Say enters. She is chewing 
gum.) 

Say: Hi, creeps, can I come in? 

Liz: Enter, the lost generation. (Liz 
looks at Sauuy, shakes her head, and 
exits.) 

Say: I heard you were using the old 
gray matter in here, so I thought I’d 
drop in on the brawl. (Going to Bos 
and slapping him on the back) How 
are ya, man? (Holding out hand to 
Pracy) Slip us some skin, thin. 
(Looking around room) Say, this 
place is the wildest. Real class. 

Preey: Sally, this is Helen Grant. 

Say (Nodding) : Thrilled to the quick, 
chick. 

Preaey: And this is Jerry Barlow. 

SaLtty (ELyeing him appreciatively): 
Crazy, man. 

Precey: And this is Mr. D. T. Well- 
ington. 

Sautty: How mad, dad! 

WELLINGTON: Dad! (He places bust of 
Shakespeare face down on desk and 
pats its head.) Don’t listen. This is 
not for you. 

Prcey: We’re very busy, Sally. We’re 
trying to think of a slogan. 

Sauxy: Isn’t that the wildest, though? 
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I heard you brains were on an ad- 
vertising kick. Mad, dad, mad. 
WELLINGTON (Rising): You people had 
better be getting back to work. 
(Looking at watch) You don’t have 
much time. (Places fingers in ears, 
lifts head, and thinks for a moment.) 

Sauiy: Look at Daddy-O! Isn’t he the 
greatest! 

Wetiinerton: Aha! I have it. Use the 
small conference room next door. 
Sometimes a change of scene helps 
the brain. (Acidly) When there’s 
a brain to be helped. 

JERRY: We'll try anything you say, 
>» FP. 

WELLINGTON (Starting to exit): Keep 
your eyes and ears open. Somebody 
around here is a traitor. Somebody 
around the place doesn’t have it 
(Placing hand on heart) here. Some- 
body doesn’t have the Wellington 
Agency’s best interests in mind. (At 
door) Heaven help him when I dis- 
cover the sneaking culprit! (He 
exits. ) 

Satiy: Now there’s a long-gone John. 

HELEN: He’s cool all right. 

Bos: I suppose we’d better get to the 
conference room. 

Sauy: I’ll come, too, man. I want to 
smell the wood burn while you 
brains make with the deep stuff. 

Preay: You haven’t seen anything 
yet, Sally. (Goes toward door.) Let’s 
go. 

HeEteEn: You kids go ahead. Jerry and 
I will join you in a moment. 

Sautiy: You carrying a torch for this 
wild man here? (Nodding toward 
JERRY) Be slick, chick. (SALLY, 
Bos, and Praey exit.) 

JERRY: She’s wild, man, wild. 





HELEN: But not as wild as D. T. Now 
look, Jerry, we’ve really got to get 
down to business. We both need our 
jobs. 

JERRY: I’ll say we do. (Moving toward 
her) I was going to use the bonus 
from this Sub-Deb job to buy you a 
nice big diamond. 

Heten: Oh, Jerry. (They embrace.) 

Jerry: Instead, we'll probably both be 
collecting unemployment insurance. 

HELEN: We’re not licked yet. (Frown- 
ing) If only we could get the real 
teen-age viewpoint. Peggy and Bob 
are nice kids, but they really haven’t 
been much help. 

Jerry: Getting them here was just 
another one of D. T.’s dizzy schemes. 
After all, a Madison Avenue agency 
is no hangout for teen-agers. Peggy 
and Bob would be more at home 
listening to a juke box in some place 
where the Cokes run freely and the 
sundaes are chocolatey and gooey. 

HeEten (Wistfully): With walnuts and 
plenty of whipped cream and cher- 
ries. Mmmm. Those were the good 
old days — before any of us had to 
think about calories. 

JERRY (Gloomily): The trouble with 
growing up is that you have to put 
childish things behind you. You 
have to think of more earth-shaking 
matters, such as a slogan for Sub- 
Deb lipstick. 

Heten: To add trouble to woe, there’s 
all this spy business. It isn’t you, 
I’m sure of that. 

JerRyY (Bowing): Thanks for your 
touching trust in me. 

Hewen: I know I’m no spy, and cer- 
tainly D. T. wouldn’t be cutting his 
own throat. 


JeRRyY: So that leaves — 

Heten: Liz, of course. But I just 
can’t believe Liz would do such a 
thing. 

JERRY: But we have to remember she 
does seem to be carrying a torch for 
that oily Joe Henderson from Gra- 
ham’s. Anyway, somebody is relay- 
ing information to Graham. 

Heiten (Going toward door): Well, 
we'd better concentrate on Sub-Deb. 
Thanks for that lovely thought 
about the diamond. 

Jerry (Following her): I can always 
buy it on time — fifty cents down 
and fifty years to pay the balance. 

HELEN (Stopping at door): Well, on to 
work. Maybe we’d better let D. T. 
worry about the cloak-and-dagger 
stuff. (They exit gloomily. The stage 
is empty for a moment, then WELL- 
INGTON enters, carrying topcoat on 
his arm. He goes to desk and presses 
a buzzer. He opens drawer of desk, 
removes a paper, and puts paper in 
inside pocket of coat. Laz enters.) 

Liz: Were you beating the tom-toms 
for me, O mighty master? 

WELLINGTON: I’m going across the 
street to see a friend of mine. (Put- 
ting fingers in ears, closing eyes, and 
looking up.) Yes! It’s an idea that 
may work! 

Liz: Don’t keep me in suspense, D. T. 
What’s the latest flash from the 
slogan front? 

We uineton (Lifting dagger and stab- 
bing savagely at air): A flash about a 
traitor in our midst, Miss Gray. I 
can’t abide a turncoat. My idea is a 
simple one. I’m hiring a detective, 
a private eye named Peter Crumb. 
His office is in the Hines Building 





across the street. Get the flavor 
of it? 

Liz: Indeed I do. Real lemon. So you 
really think there’s a Benedict 
Arnold in the office? 

WELLINGTON: You bet I do. Shake- 
speare was right. (Lifts bust and 
pats its head) You remember how 
he walked around Rome with a lan- 
tern looking for an honest man? 

Liz: Sure. He and I were great pals. 
Only it wasn’t Shakespeare. It was 
Diogenes, and he walked around 
Athens, not Rome. 

WELLINGTON: Whoever he was, all he 
saw were guys who looked like 
crooks. 

Liz: I’d suspect that one of the requi- 
sites of being a successful crook is 
not to look or act like one. There’s 
sometimes a great difference be- 
tween appearance and reality. 

WeLuLinGTon (Shaking his head): I’m 
baffled. The trouble with me is my 
kind heart—I trust everybody. 
(Moves toward door) But Peter 
Crumb will know how to handle this. 
(Menacingly) When he comes up 
with his solution, I can tell you this, 
Miss Gray (Pausing dramatically at 
door), heads will fall! (He begins to 
exit.) 

Liz: Just a moment, D. T. How long 
will you be gone? I should know in 
case anybody calls. 

We iineTon: No more than five min- 
utes. It won’t take me long to ex- 
plain the situation to Crumb. Then, 
heads will fall! (He exits. Liz grins, 
shrugs her shoulders, goes to door and 
collides with SALLY SALE, who enters, 
chewing gum.) 

Sau.y: Sorry. We missed a beat there. 
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Liz: Golly, you came through that door 
like a typhoon. You ought to look 
where you're going. 

Sat.y: Now don’t go flipping your lid, 
kid. Before you know it, you'll be 
up on cloud nine. 

Liz: For your information, Miss Blue 
Jeans of 1961, everybody who works 
here is on cloud nine — permanently. 

Sauty: You’re not just clicking your 
teeth. This place is the wildest. 
(Going to files.) That dreamy Jerry 
wants the old Sub-Deb folders. 

Liz: How are things going in there? 

Satiy: They’re cooking with gas, but 
nothing seems to sizzle. 

Liz (Speaking like Sauuy): That’s the 
way the cookie crumbles. 

Sauiy: And if they all don’t get fired 
soon, then Louis Armstrong is the 
waltz king. 

Liz: I get your message. 

Sau.y (Ezcitedly): You do? Say, that’s 
a novelty around here. Somebody 
does understand me! 

Liz: I’m so glad I’ve made you happy. 
I’ll count this as one of the red-letter 
days in my life. Now I have some 
work to do, if you’ll excuse me. 

Sauty: Sure thing, kid. Keep the 
joint rocking. 

Liz: I'll do my best. (Liz exits. SALLY 
goes to the file, opens a drawer, and 
checks through the folders.) 

Sauiy: Let’s see — Sub-Deb — here’s 
the folder I want. (She takes out a 
folder and sits down on chair next to 
filing cabinet. She cannot be seen from 
the desk. She leafs through the ma- 
terial in the folder. After a brief pause, 
Luz returns, goes to desk, looks around 
room quickly, then lifts phone re- 
ceiver and dials a number.) 





Liz (Into phone): Graham Agency? 
Mr. Henderson, please. . . . Hello, 
Joe. . . . Oh, I'll bet you say that to 
all the girls, you flatterer, you... . 
Yes, I have all the Sub-Deb ma- 
terial so far. . . . (SALLY shows sur- 
prise and listens attentively as Liz 
continues.) No, no slogan yet. The 
big brains are still at it. . . . (Liz looks 
at her watch.) You're right; they 
don’t have much time left to come 
up with something. . . . Yes, I’ll get 
the material to you. In an hour, at 
Chapman’s. O.K.... ’bye. (She 
hangs up phone and smiles, then exits. 
SALLy gets up quickly and starts to 
exit, but she is stopped by Jerry, 
Bos, HELEN and Praey, who enter.) 

JERRY: We just weren’t making any 
progress in there. Sally, how about 
you? Did you find the old Sub-Deb 
folders? 

Satty (Ezcitedly): Never mind the 
folders. I have a real scoop for you! 
I just heard Liz call the Graham 
Agency and tell somebody she was 
going to give him all the Sub-Deb 
material. 

Heten: Whom did Liz speak to? 

Satty: A Mr. Henderson, I think. 
Liz is going to meet him in an hour 
at Chapman’s, and she’s going to 
hand over the Sub-Deb material 
then. 

Jerry: You actually heard Liz say 
that? 

Sauiy: Word of honor. 

Hexen: Who’d have thought it! Liz 
likes to wisecrack and she sometimes 
has an acid tongue, but I’ve always 
thought she had a heart of gold. 

Bos: A heart of steel would be more 
like it, I guess. 
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Hewten: I can’t understand it. Does 
she need money? As far as I know, 
D. T. pays her a very respectable 
salary. 

Bos: If you ask me, it’s Joe Hender- 
son’s fatal charm. 

Heten: Charm! That man is as slip- 
pery as a basket of eels. You can 
tell just by looking at him that he’s 
about as trustworthy as a hungry 
lion. 

JERRY: Well, we’re agreed. We're all 
disillusioned. (Looks at watch) But 
there are things even more impor- 
tant than Liz right now. We still 
don’t have that slogan, and time is 
running out. 

Bos: How about, “With Sub-Deb, you 
can become a real deb’’? 

Preey: Golly, that’s the worst one yet. 

Sau.y: It’s dullsville, dad, real dulls- 
ville. 

JERRY (Going to sofa): But keep trying, 
kid. (Voices are heard outside, and 
D. T. WELLINGTON enters, followed 
by Perer Crump. CRUMB wears a 
trench coat and keeps his hat over his 
eyes.) 

WELLINGTON: Things will move now. 
(He nods in direction of CRUMB.) 
This is Peter Crumb. (All nod.) 
He’s a detective. 

Sauiy: He’s right off the TV screen. 
Mr. Crumb, you send me. (CruMB 
smiles slightly, but says nothing.) 

We.uineton: Mr. Crumb, a man with 
an international reputation, is going 
to investigate the cloak-and-dagger 
business that is going on in this 
office. That right, Mr. Crumb? 

Crums: Right. (Throughout play, 
CRUMB snoops around stage in- 
quisitively, dusts for fingerprints, etc.) 





WELLINGTON: The crimes Mr. Crumb 
has solved in his lifetime (He takes 
Shakespeare’s bust from desk and pats 
head.) only he could describe. (Dra- 
matically) ““Where liberty is, there is 
my country.” 

Praey: That wasn’t Shakespeare, Mr. 
Wellington. That was Thomas 
Paine. 

Crums: Right. 

Wet.ineTon: You knew this Paine on 
one of your cases maybe? 

Crums: Nope. 

WELLINGTON: Well, whoever said it 
had the right idea. 

Jerry: I’m afraid you’re not going to 
need Mr. Crumb’s services, D. T. 
We already know who the culprit is. 

WELLINGTON: What’s this? 

Heten: It’s Liz Gray who’s been re- 
laying all the information to Gra- 
ham. 

WELLINGTON (Banging fst on desk): 
Impossible. She’s been with me for 
ten years, and she’s as loyal as they 
make them. 

Sauiy: That’s what you think, dad. I 
heard Miss Gray on the phone. 

Crus: Right. 

SatLy: I was sitting behind the file 
cabinet when she came in to use 
this phone, so I guess she didn’t see 
me. I heard her tell a Mr. Henderson 
at the Graham Agency that she’d 
give him the Sub-Deb material. 
(Liz appears in doorway, but is un- 
seen by the others.) She’s going to 
meet the guy at Chapman’s in an 
hour. That Liz is a whiz at monkey- 
biz! 

WELLINGTON (Snatching dagger from 
desk and stabbing air with it): That’s 
enough! I’m convinced! Heads will 
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fall! (Catching sight of Liz in door- 
way) Come here, young woman! 
(Liz disappears. Sauuy and Pracy 
run out after her, and then return, 
each holding Liz by an arm.) 

Liz: Easy on the anatomy. Only 
Venus looks good without arms. 
WELLINGTON: Miss Gray, I have 

nursed a viper in my bosom. 

Crus: Right. 

We tuincrton: Thank you, Mr. Crumb. 
(Turning on Liz) You’re an ungrate- 
ful wretch! 

Crus: Right. 

We.uineton: Thank you again. (He 
closes his eyes, puts his fingers in his 
ears, and looks at ceiling.) Aha! I 
have it! I’ll sue; I’ll take the case to 
the Supreme Court if necessary. 
Get the flavor of it? 

Liz (Bursting into laughter): Pure rasp- 
berry. Oh, if you only knew what 
this is all about. 

We tuineton: Aha! She laughs at me. 
Well, look here. (Points to CrumB) 
This is a detective; he’ll find the 
truth. 

Crus (Advancing grimly toward Liz): 
Right. 

Liz: Oooh, I’m all gooseflesh. Who is 
this character — Perry Mason? 

WELLINGTON: To the courts, I say! 

Liz (Trying to control her laughter): 
Well, I could say I did it for my poor 
old sick mother. 

WELLINGTON: You don’t havea mother. 
In fact, you probably never had one. 

Crums: Right. (Countess DanziGa 
enters quickly. She is a large, im- 
perious woman, who sweeps in angrily.) 

WELLINGTON: Countess Danziga! 

Countgss (She may speak with a trace 
of a foreign accent): So I banged on 





the desk outside, and nobody an- 
swered. An insult. Why was I not 
greeted? 

Sauzy: If we’d known you were coming, 
we’d have baked a cake. 

Countess (Eyeing her with distaste): 
And who is this — this creature? 
Liz: Countess, am I ever glad to see 

you! 

Countess: So? Why were all these 
people yelling at you, my dear? I 
could hear them when I was coming 
down the corridor. (To WELLING- 
TON) You run here a madhouse or 
an advertising agency? 

Crums: Right. 

WELLINGTON (Pointing to Liz): This 
woman is a traitor! This woman has 
sold us down the river! This woman— 

Countess: Nonsense. You are talking 
through — how do you say it? — 
your hat. (Jo Liz) I think we can 
tell them the whole story, Leez. 

Liz: I’ll be glad to give you the facts. 
(To Crums) Just the facts, Mr. 
Crumb. 

Crus: Right. 

Liz: As you all know, Countess Dan- 
ziga owns the Sub-Deb Company. 
Countess (Proudly): I am the queen 

of the cosmetics. 

Sauyy: Here we go again to cloud nine. 

Liz: The Countess and I cooked up a 
little plan. You see, she doesn’t like 
the Graham Agency, but her ad- 
vertising manager favors Graham. 
Joe Henderson has been trying to 
get information out of me, so the 
Countess and I thought it would be 
a good idea if I relayed phony in- 
formation to Graham through him. 
The idea was to give us more time to 
come up with something for Sub- 


Deb and put Graham on the wrong 
track. So, actually, Graham doesn’t 
really know what we’ve done at all. 

Heten: Liz, you’ve restored my faith 
in human nature. 

Crus: Right. 

Countess: So this lovely girl — she 
was working under my orders. I 
swore her to secrecy. For your own 
good, Meester Wellington, I want 
you to have the Sub-Deb contract. 

Jerry: We owe you an apology, Liz. 

Liz: Think nothing of it. I don’t blame 
you for thinking the worst of me. 
But I am really loyal to the dear old 
Wellington Agency. 

WELLINGTON: I apologize, Miss Gray. 
I was going to take you to the high- 
est court in the land. (To Crump) 
Mr. Crumb, we won’t be needing 
you. But thanks for your time. 

Crus: Right. (Slouching, hands in 
trench coat pockets, he moves out 
slowly, then exits.) 

Liz: He’d rather be right than presi- 
dent. 

HEteEn: Right. 

Sat.y: That boy really sends me. 

Countess: Now, what about my 
slogan? Have we achieved the 
victory? Have we found something 
to help sell my oh-so-wonderful 
Sub-Deb lipstick? 

WELLINGTON: Well, you see, Countess, 
it’s like this. (He goes to desk.) We 
have been thinking, I assure you — 
thinking furiously. (Lifts bust of 
Shakespeare) As he says, ‘‘What is a 
man, if the chief good and market of 
his time be but to sleep and feed? A 
beast — no more.” 

Bos: Say, that really is Shakespeare! 

Liz (Grinning): The law of averages is 





bound to work once in a while for 
D. T. Even he can’t be wrong all the 
time. 

HeEen: The truth is, Countess, we’re 
still looking for that slogan. We’re 
trying to find something to express 
Sub-Deb’s aesthetic qualities, some- 
thing poetic — 

Satty: Well, kids, leaving all the 
poetry aside, I want to say one 
thing. This is the most; in fact, it’s 
the greatest. 

JERRY (Rushing to SALLY and grabbing 
her arm): Say that again! (Excitedly) 
Word for word! 

Sautty: Ouch! Don’t bruise the skin, 


thin. Easy on the epidermis, Purvis. 

JERRY: Sally, please. Repeat what you 
said-—— about the poetry and all 
that. 

Satty (Tapping forehead): Just jab 
my mem’ry, Henry. 

JERRY: Something about, ‘Well, kids, 


leaving — ”’ 

SaLLy: I’ve got it. I’m on the beam 
again. I said, “‘Well, kids, leaving all 
the poetry aside, I want to say one 
thing. This is the most; in fact, it’s 
the greatest.’ 

Jerry: You hear that, D. T.? We’ve 
got it. (Jo HeLen) Helen, give me 
the Sub-Deb copy thus far. 

HELEN (Reciting): “‘At last, a lipstick 
for teen-agers only. Sub-Deb has 
the freshness and charm of youth, 
the breath-taking newness of dawn, 
the fragrant appeal of a summer 
garden.” 

Countess: How true! 
description! 

JERRY: Good! Now how about this to 
wrap it up: “Well, kids, leaving all 
the poetry aside, here’s what we 
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mean. Sub-Deb is the most; in fact, 
it’s the greatest.” 

Countsss: A work of genius, and from 
the queen of the cosmetics, that is a 
compliment worth having. 

HeEten: I think that will do it! 

Liz: It has the authentic teen-age slant. 

JERRY: What do you think, D.T.? 

WELLINGTON: ‘“Sub-Deb is the most; 
in fact, it’s the greatest.” (Puts 
fingers in ears, closes eyes, and looks 
up at ceiling) Aha! (He takes the ash 
tray from desk and hurls it to floor.) 

Liz: Why, D. T., you impetuous thing! 

Heten (Smiling at WELLINGTON): 
Drama? (WELLINGTON nods vigor- 
ously.) 

JERRY: Surprise? (WELLINGTON nods 
again. Then he lifts receiver from 
phone and dials a number.) 

We.uincron (Importantly): D. T. 
Wellington speaking. Mr. Dan 
Tucker, please... Hello, Dan. D. T. 
here . . . Well, sir, I have the Sub- 
Deb copy . . . That’s right. All 
wrapped up. Listen. ‘At last a lip- 
stick for teen-agers only. Sub-Deb 
has the freshness and charm of 
youth, the breath-taking newness of 
dawn, the fragrant appeal of a sum- 
mer garden. Well, kids, leaving all 
the poetry aside, here’s what we 
mean. Sub-Deb is the most; in fact, 
it’s the greatest.” ... Aha! You 
like that, hey? Yes, I’ll send it over 
at once... Genius? .. . Well, if you 
insist. Genius plus heart .. . Bye, 
Dan. (Replacing receiver) He thinks 
it’s great. 

Countess: Of course it’s great. C’est 
magnifique! 

JeRRY (Grabbing Sauiy and hugging 
her): Sally, you’re a lifesaver. 





Sauiy (Flustered): Gosh, you sure hug 
snug, thug. If only I were a few 
years older—but I guess you’re 
spoken for. 

HELEN (Smiling): That he is. 

Countess: I am happy. My heart is 
filled with joy. Yes, the queen of 
the cosmetics has a heart filled with 
delight. (To Wer.uineron) And 
don’t forget that you owe our Leez 
a great deal. (Looking at Say) 
And this little one, too, that speaks 
a most peculiar English. (Going 
towards exit.) I am happy. I am 
proud. Iam on my way. (She exits.) 

Sautiy: Now there’s a real cool slogan. 

Weurncton (Banging fist on desk): 
Silence! I have a request. 

Jerry (Happily): Anything at all. 

WeELuInGTON: I want all of you to hum 
the “Merry Widow Waltz.”’ When 
I was a boy and happiest, I always 
hummed it and danced around the 


room. (All begin to hum. WELLING- 
TON goes to Liz and begins to dance 


with her.) Miss Gray, would you 
have dinner with me tonight? 

Liz: Why so formal, D. T.? I’m Liz to 
my friends. 

We uinerton: And I am one of them. 
Will you, Liz? 


Liz: Why, D. T., I’d just love to. 

Wewuincton (Dancing her towards 
exit): As Shakespeare says, “On 
with the dance, let joy be uncon- 
fined.” 

Bos: That was Byron. 

We urneton (At door): As for you, 
Jerry and Helen, there’ll be bonuses 
in your next weekly checks. And I’ll 
see that our three teen-agers get a 
little extra, too. 

Liz: D. T., you’re a man after my own 
heart. (WELLINGTON and Liz exit; 
the others stop humming.) 

JERRY (Excitedly): That diamond is in 
sight now. (He hugs HELEN.) 

Bos: And Peggy and I can go back to 
school feeling we’ve earned our 
money. 

Sauiy: And I can get out of the world 
of squares. 

JERRY: But before we go our separate 
ways, let us all remember this — 

Herten: Remember what, Jerry? 

Jerry: In the words of Lord Byron 
Henry Longfellow Edgar Allan Poe 
Shakespeare, “‘Sub-Deb is the most; 
in fact, it’s the greatest.” (All laugh. 
Quick curtain.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Mapison AVENUE Merry-Go-Rounp 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All wear modern dress. Sally wears 
blue jeans, a jacket and scuffed shoes 
Peter Crumb wears a trench coat and hat 
Countess Danziga wears a large, floppy hat, 
long gloves, elegant clothes and fur stole. 
She may carry a lorgnette. D. T. Welling- 
ton is in a conservative business suit; he 
carries a topcoat later in play. 

Properties: Bust of Shakespeare, dagger-like 
letter opener, ash tray, telephone, papers. 
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Setting: The office of D. T. Wellington. Ona 
large desk are the bust, letter opener, ash 
tray, telephone and pane. There are a 
sofa, chair and bookcase placed around 
room. On the wall are ters reading: 
“Sincere Service in the Public Interest’’ oat 
“Wellington Advertisin: Delivers.” At 
right are a four-drawer filing cabinet and a 
small office chair. 


a, No special effects. 
ound: A buzzer. 





Governor Bradford’s Scissors 


by H. Graham DuBois 


Characters 
PRUDENCE, @ Pilgrim mother 
Farr, her daughter 
REBECCA 
Hope 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
JIM 
Tom 
Captain MILEs STANDISH 
SQuaNTO 


Time: Autumn, 1621. 

Sertine: The living room in the home of 
Prudence, in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 

At Rise: PRUDENCE is sitting behind 
the table, paring a bowl of apples. 
Near her, at the table, sits Farru, 
struggling to untie the string at one 
end of a bag of meal. A bowl and a 
small knife are before her on the table. 
On each end of the table are two 
pumpkins. 

Farru: I wish I had Governor Brad- 
ford’s scissors! 

PRUDENCE (Glancing at Farru): The 
Governor’s scissors? For what? 

Farru: To cut this string. 

PRUDENCE (Laughing quietly): There’s 
not much chance of getting them 
for that purpose. 

Farru (T'ugging at the string): I guess 
not. I hear that he always wears 
them fastened to his garments by a 
stout chain. 

PRUDENCE: He really does. 

Fart (Laughing merrily): I suppose 
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when he goes to bed he attaches 
them to his nightgown. 

PrupDENCcE: I shouldn’t be surprised. 
But why do you want to untie that 
bag? 

FarrH: I need more meal for Indian 
pudding. Governor Bradford asked 
especially that we have a large sup- 
ply for the Thanksgiving feast this 
afternoon. 

PRruDENCE: But, my dear, we probably 
have more already than we shall use. 
Put the bag aside and help me with 
these apples. (Takes a few apples 
and puts them into Farrn’s bowl) 

Farru: Just as you say, Mother. (Lays 
bag on table) But I’m afraid you 
underestimate the taste of our young 
men for Indian pudding. (Picks up 
an apple and begins paring it) 

Resecca (Entering front door breath- 
lessly): I suppose you have heard 
the news? (Walks to chair) I think 
the Governor has lost his mind. 
(Sits) 

PrupENCE: The Governor? 
what has he done? 

Resecca: He has invited the Indians 
to the feast. 

Farra: How many of them? 

Resecca: All of them—the whole 
tribe. 

PRUDENCE (Stunned): No! Why, we 
have prepared only enough food for 
ourselves. 

Farr: Why did the Governor do such 
a thing? 


Why, 





Resecca: He says that the feast 
should be not only one of Thanks- 
giving for an abundant harvest, but 
a celebration of the peace that has 
existed between us and the Indians. 
(Rising) Well, I must go around and 
tell the other housewives. (Walks to 
door) I guess the men will have to go 
after game once more. (Fzits) 

Farru: Oh, Mother, there’s not enough 
food in the entire colony to feed all 
those Indians. 

PRUDENCE (Reassuringly): Probably 
only a few will come. (Knock at 
door) Who in the world is that? 
(Calling) Come in! 

Hore (Entering and looking around 
hastily) : Have you seen little Mercy? 

PRUDENCE: Why, no! Is she lost again? 
Do sit down, Hope. 

Hore (Sitting): Just for a minute. 
Mistress Carver told me that she 
saw Mercy following Squanto. She 
was crying. 

PRUDENCE: That’s strange! I thought 
Squanto loved the child. 

Hope: Oh, he does. They’re the best 
of friends. I think maybe she wanted 
him to take her to the Indian camp. 
(Rises) 

PrupDENCE: How full of life that child 
is! 

Hope: Full of mischief you mean. No 
wonder her father nicknamed her 
the Imp. She is into everything. 
Yesterday he found her with his silk 
hat. She had filled it with mud and 
was planting an old weed. (Ezits) 

Farru (Looking at PRUDENCE in des- 
peration): Mother, how can we feed 
such a horde of Indians? 

PRuDENCE: I don’t know, but we'll 
find a way. Governor Bradford is 
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eager to cultivate their friendship. 
He thinks they can be staunch al- 
lies, says they really have big hearts. 

FairnH: And even bigger appetites. 
Jim says that one Indian can eat 
more than three white men. 

PRUDENCE (IJmpatiently): Jim! Don’t 
quote that boy to me. What he says 
is almost always an exaggeration. 

Farru: Be careful, Mother. (Playfully) 
I may go to the Thanksgiving feast 
with him. 

PRUDENCE (Earnestly): James Taylor 
is just a ne’er-do-well. 

Farru: But I may go with him, Mother. 
He asked me yesterday, and Tom 
Edwards will probably invite me, 
too. 

PRUDENCE: Surely you can’t admire 
men like them, after all Captain 
Standish has said about them. 

Farru (Indignantly) : Captain Standish 
has another reason for talking 
against them. 

PRUDENCE (Surprised): What reason 
could Captain Standish possibly 
have? 

FarrH: He wanted to take me to the 
feast himself. 

PRUDENCE (Proudly): He has done you 
a great honor, my child. 

FartH (Contemptuously): Honor in- 
deed! 

PruDENCE: Next to Governor Brad- 
ford, he is the most important man 
among us. 

Farru: What of it? Don’t you think 
he shows a great deal of vanity in 
assuming that I would choose him 
over attractive young men like Jim 
Taylor or Tom Edwards? 

PrupDENCE: Hush, child! You must 
show more respect for such an im- 





portant person. Governor Bradford 
says he doesn’t know what this 
colony would have done without 
Captain Standish. (Knock at door) 
There’s somebody at the door. 
Farru (Rising): I'll go, Mother. (Walks 
to door) It may be Jim. He said 
that he — (Opens door) Why, 
Governor Bradford! Come in. 


Braprorp (Entering): Thank you, 
Faith. (Walks to chair) I see you are 
busy, Prudence. (Siis) Preparing for 
this afternoon’s feast? 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Governor, but with 
all those Indians coming, I don’t 
know how we are going to feed 
everybody. 

BrapDForD (Suddenly serious): I don’t 
know how many Indians are coming. 
I’m afraid that none may come. 


PRUDENCE (Amazed): None? You 
amaze me, Governor. Aren’t we and 
the Indians on the most friendly 
terms? 

BRADFORD: We were on friendly terms. 

PRUDENCE: Why do you say were, 
Governor? 

BrapForpD (Shaking his head doubt- 
fully): Yesterday morning, some- 
thing happened to change things. In 
fact, it may threaten the peace that 
has existed between us and the 
Indians. 

PRUDENCE: This sounds serious. 
you tell us what happened? 
BraprorD: Yes. My scissors disap- 

peared. 

Fartu (Puzzled): Your scissors? 

BrapForD (Nodding): My most price- 
less possession. I doubt that there is 
another pair on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Can 


PRUDENCE: You mean — they were 
stolen? 

Braprorp: I don’t know. I wish I did. 
There is a possibility that I may 
have mislaid them or that somebody 
borrowed them. 

PRUDENCE: You have always been so 
careful with them. 

BrapForD: I have indeed. I never lend 
them to anybody without requiring 
a receipt, and we have searched 
every nook and cranny in the house. 

PRUDENCE: It looks like a case of theft, 
Governor. 

BraprorpD (Sadly): I’m afraid so. 

Farru: Do you suspect anybody? 

Braprorp: A half dozen or more. 

PruDENCE: But how are the Indians 
involved? How does all this affect 
their coming to the feast? 

Braprorp: A number of people were 
at my house yesterday before I 
missed the scissors. Among them 
was Red Feather, one of the Indian 
braves. He has always admired the 
scissors, likes to see them sparkle in 
the light, is fascinated when he 
watches me cut things with them. 

Farru: Has he ever stolen from you 
before, Governor? 

BRADFORD (Emphatically) : Never. And, 
somehow, I can’t believe he has done 
so now. 

PRUDENCE: You have more faith in the 
Indians than I have, Governor. 

BRADFORD: We all have cause to trust 
them and be grateful to them. They 
have taught us much about hunting 
and planting. And Squanto is one 
of the best friends the colony has. 

PRUDENCE (Grudgingly): Yes — but 
Squanto is an exception. He has 
learned much from the white man. 





Braprorp: I think the white man has 
learned much from him — faith and 
generosity and courage. He is one 
of the reasons this colony has sur- 
vived. He was among my callers 
yesterday. 

PrupENCE: I see. And he is among 
those under suspicion. 

BrapDForp: I would as soon suspect my 
own mother. But he feels responsible 
for keeping the Indians from the 
feast. 

In 


PRUDENCE (Surprised): He does? 
what way? 


BrRapDForD: Last evening he went to 
their camp and told them of the loss 
of the scissors. He asked Chief 
Massasoit if any of his men had seen 
them, and the Chief was indignant. 
He said if we thought his men were 
thieves, they were not fit to come to 
the feast. Unless I find the thief be- 
fore this afternoon, we may have 
lost the friendship of the Indians. 
And that is a much greater loss than 
the scissors. 

PRUDENCE: Who else went to your 
house yesterday, Governor? 

BRADFORD: Let me see. (Thinks for a 
moment) James Taylor was there. 

Farru: Surely you can’t suspect him. 

BraprorpD (Gently but firmly): I have 
to suspect each person who was in 
my house yesterday. Tom Edwards 
was there, too. 

Farru (Astonished): He is one of the 
most respected young men in the 
colony. He plans to enter the 
ministry. 

Braprorp: I am aware of that, and I 
certainly hope he is innocent. And I 
can say the same of Kenneth Bacon. 
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Farru: Kenneth? You mean he visited 
you, too? 

Braprorp: Yes — on perfectly plaus- 
ible grounds. 

Farra: Why, even Captain Standish 
trusts him. 

BRADFORD (Chuckling) : Captain Stand- 
ish trusts nobody this morning. He 
has vowed to find those scissors. He 
is visiting every house and asking 
questions. He will be here before 
long. 

Farrn (Perplexed): But, Governor 
Bradford, I don’t understand what 
a young man would want with a pair 
of scissors. 

BraprorD: My dear, there is hardly a 
more valuable article in the colony— 
especially since it is the only pair. 

Farra: But what could he do with 
them? 

BrapFrorD: Trade them to Massasoit 
or his men. There’s not an Indian 
here who wouldn’t give a dozen furs 
for them. And furs can be shipped 
to England and sold for fabulous 
sums. 

Fara (Thoughtfully): And Jim and 
Tom both trade with the Indians. 
Braprorp: The red men are like 
children, you know. They’ll part 
with almost anything for a few beads 
or a few inches of ribbon. Lately, all 
of them have been sewing red rib- 
bons on their garments, and Jim and 
Tom have never been so prosperous. 

Farru: It isn’t fair to take advantage 
of the poor Indians. 

BraDForD: I quite agree with that 
statement, my dear. But I really be- 
lieve these young men have no inten- 
tion of taking advantage of the 
Indians. They look upon each other 





as merchants competing for trade, 
and lately competition has been 
strong. (Rising) Well, Prudence, let 
us go decorate the meeting house. I 
suppose these pumpkins are for that 
purpose. (Jakes a pumpkin under 
each arm) 

PRUDENCE: They are indeed. I’ll bring 
the others. (Takes a pumpkin under 
each arm. To Farrn) While I’m gone, 
dear, be sure to see that the bread 
doesn’t burn. (Followed by Brap- 
FORD, she walks to door, humming a 
harvest song. YFarru rises, runs to 
door, and holds it open. PRUDENCE 
and BRADFORD go out, humming. 
Farts closes the door, walks to table, 
humming the song, takes up the two 
bowls, and carries them to the kitchen. 
After a moment, she returns to the 
table and begins wiping it with a 
cloth. There is a knock at the door.) 


Farru (Startled): Who is it? Come in! 
(Walks to door and opens it) Jim 
Taylor! You are all out of breath. 
You have been running! Why? 

Jim (Entering, breathing heavily): I — I 
think Captain Standish —is after 


me. 

Farru: Why should he be after you? 
What have you done? 

Jim: I —I took something. 

Farrn (Amazed, shrinking back from 
him): You took something? Then 
Captain Standish was right, after 
all. You mean — you are a thief? 

Jim: No! But I guess Captain Stand- 
ish thinks so. I just borrowed it. I 
meant to put it back before Standish 
found out, but I haven’t had the 
chance. He will throw me into the 
guardhouse, and I want to take you 
to the feast. 


Fatra (Calmly): There are many 
things more important than feasts, 
Jim. Honor is one of them. I advise 
you to go to Captain Standish and 
tell him the truth. 

Jim: He wouldn’t believe me: he detests 
me. 

Farru: It is the only way. Governor 
Bradford will see that the punish- 
ment is just. (Knock at door) What 
was that? Somebody at the door! 

Jim: Don’t open it. It may be Standish. 

FarrH: What do you expect me to do? 

Jim: Hide me. (Pleadingly) Just for a 
little while. 

Farru: I—I don’t know. (Knock re- 
peated) 

Jim: Just until Standish leaves. 

Farru (Hesitating): I—I don’t know 
what to do. I like you, Jim — de- 
spite the dreadful thing you have 
done — but I have often heard 
Mother say that a person who pro- 
tects a thief is as bad as the thief 
himself. 

Jim: Protect a thief? What are you 
talking about? (Knock repeated) 
Please hide me. 

Farru: Very well. Come with me. 
(Leads him to closet left and opens it) 
Go in there. (Jim enters closet and she 
closes it behind him. She walks to 
front door and opens it.) Why, Tom 
Edwards! What are you doing here? 
Come in. 

Tom (Entering): I came to ask you a 
question. Will you go to the Thanks- 
giving feast with me? 

Fartu: I don’t know. That depends. 

Tom: Depends? On what? 

Farru: Somebody else has asked me, 
but he may not be in a position to 
take me. (Knock at door) Pardon me 





a moment. (TJ'urns toward door) 

Tom: Don’t open that door. (Lays a 
hand on her arm) 

Farru (Looking at him in amazement): 
Why not? 

Tom: It may be Captain Standish. 

Farru: Why shouldn’t Captain Stand- 
ish come in? 

Tom: I have good reasons for not want- 
ing to see him this morning. Call to 
him that you are busy. 

Farru: I can’t do that. Mother thinks 
highly of him. She would never for- 
give me. (Knock is repeated, and 
Farru turns toward door.) 

Tom: Just a moment, I beg of you, 
Faith. Before you open that door, 
please do me just a little favor. 

Farru: And what is that? 

Tom: Hide me. 

Farru (Looking at him in amazement) : 
You, too? 


Tom: Only until Captain Standish is 
out of the way. 

Farts (Hesitating): Oh, 
Come with me. (Leads him to closet 
right and opens it) Go in there. (Tom 


very well. 


enters closet and she closes door. The 
knock at front door is repeated. Call- 
ing) I’m coming. (Insistent knock- 
ing) Just a minute! (Hurries to door) 
Somebody’s in a dreadful hurry. 
(Opens door. STANDISH enters.) Oh, 
it’s you, Captain Standish! 

SranpisH: Yes, my dear, it is I. But 
you don’t seem especially happy to 
see me. 

Farra (Embarrassed): I — I’m just as 
happy as I ever am to see you. 

SranpisH (Chuckling): Well, that 
doesn’t mean you are overjoyed. 
Aren’t you going to ask me to sit 
down? 


Faith (Bowing low and motioning 
toward a chair with mock courtesy): 
Won’t you be seated, Captain 
Standish? 

SranpDisH (Bowing low): Thank you. 
(Walks to chair and sits) I have some- 
thing of the utmost importance to 
discuss with you. 

Farrn (Jn consternation): Oh, no, 
Captain! Not this morning! I’m 
not —- (Sits) 

Sranpisi: Don’t be alarmed, Faith. 
I’m not going to ask you again to go 
to the feast with me. What I have to 
say concerns the welfare of this 
whole colony. (Holds out his clenched 
hand) Do you know what I have in 
this hand? 

Farru: I haven’t the slightest idea. 
How could I know? 

STANDISH: It was on your doorstep. I 
picked it up just before I came in. 
FairH: Don’t keep me in suspense, 
Captain. What is it? (STANDISH 
opens his hand and extends it toward 

her) A bit of ribbon! 

STanDIsH: Yes. A bit of ribbon — red 
ribbon, such as some rascals sell to 
the Indians for a hundred times its 
value. (Hands it to her) The 
scoundrels carry pieces like this as 
samples to tempt the Indians. 

FaitnH (On the defensive): There is 
nothing wrong in trading with the 
Indians. Governor Bradford said so 
only this morning. 

SranpisH: Ah, the Governor is far too 
kind and lenient to the rascals. I’d 
throw them into jail. 

FarrH: You can’t throw a man into 
jail without reason. 

STANDISH: I may be close to a reason 
now for jailing at least one of them. 





(Nods toward the ribbon in Farrn’s 
hand) That may be an important 
clue. 

Farru (Examining ribbon): This? Why, 
it’s just like all other ribbon in the 
colony. The last ship from England 
brought a quantity of it. 

SranpisH: Note the edge of that rib- 
bon — how evenly it is cut. 

Farru (Puzzled): You mean — 

STANDISH: There is only one instru- 
ment in Plymouth that can cut like 
that. 

Farra: You mean — a pair of scissors? 

STanpisu: Yes — Governor Bradford’s 
scissors. And they have been stolen. 

Farra (Indicating the ribbon in her 
hand): How did this come here? 

STANDISH: That is a question I was 
about to ask you. To whom does 
this ribbon belong? 

Farr: I — I don’t know, Captain. I— 
I really don’t know. 

STANDISH (Suspiciously): Wasn’t James 
Taylor here within the past fifteen 
minutes? 

Farru: Yes, he — he was. But I don’t 
know who — 

STANDISH: You are not trying to shield 
him, are you? If he was here, isn’t it 
likely that he dropped the ribbon? 

Farru: He isn’t the only one who has 
been here, Captain. 

STANDISH: Who else? 
Speak up, child! 

Farru: I — I can’t tell you. 

SranpisH: Why not? Don’t you know 
that you are obstructing justice? 
Do you realize the Indians won’t 
come to the feast until we have 
thrown the culprit into prison? You 
know that Governor Bradford be- 
lieves that half the success of the 


(Insistently) 


celebration depends upon having 
them here. 

Farru: Yes. I heard the Governor say 
so. 

SranpisH: The Governor insists that 
friendly relations with the Indians 
must be maintained. The peace of 
the colony may be at stake. 

Farru: I wish I could help the Gov- 
ernor. 

SranpDIsH: You can help him. You are 
shielding either James Taylor or 
somebody else. Who is it? 

Farru (Handing him the ribbon): I’m 
sorry, Captain, but I will not answer 
that question. 

STANDISH (Taking the ribbon and rising 
indignantly): You stubborn girl! 
(Stalks to the door) The Governor 
shall hear about this. (Turns to face 
her) I warn you that you are inter- 
fering with the law. (Zzits. FatrH 
runs to the window, watches him walk 
away, and then hurries to door left.) 

Farr (Opening door): Come out, Jim. 

Jim (Entering): Just in time! Another 
moment and I would have smoth- 
ered. 

Farru (Crossing to door right): Perhaps 
that’s what you deserve. 

Jim (Amazed): What I deserve? 

Farru (Opening door): Captain Stand- 
ish has gone, Tom. 

Tom (Entering): It’s good to breathe 
again. (Taking a deep breath) I was 
choking in there. 

Jim (Angrily): Tom Edwards! What 
are you doing here? Hiding in that 
closet, were you? Afraid to face me 
like a man. 

Tom (Angrily): I’m not afraid to face 
you or anybody else. It seems to me 
that you were hiding in a closet, too. 








Eavesdropping on Faith and me, 
were you? 

Jim: Watch your words, Tom Edwards! 
(Clenches his fists and advances 
menacingly toward Tom) If you — 

Tom (Clenching his fists and standing in 
a belligerent attitude): I have good 
reason for being here. Faith and I 
are going to the feast together. 

Jim (Laughing derisively): You are a 
little late, my boy. She is going 
with me. 

Farr (Stepping between them): Enough 
of this! I may go with neither of 
you. 

Tom: With neither of us? 

Jr: You mean there is somebody else 
who — 

Farr: I mean one of you will probably 
be in jail before the feast begins. 
(Places a hand on the arm of each) 
Come, let us talk things over calmly. 
(Leads them downstage) Jim, you will 
sit there. (Indicates chair. Jim sits) 
And, Tom, over there. (Indicates 
chair. Tom sits. She takes a chair be- 
tween them.) And I will sit between 
you —just to prevent hostilities. 
(Looking from one to the other) Which 
of you will do something for me? 

Tom: I will. Anything. Just name it. 

Jim: There’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for you. 

Fartu: Good! I want you to go to 
Captain Standish, give yourself up, 
and confess your crime. 

Tom (Indignanily): I’m no criminal! 

Jim (Amazed): What crime? 

Farru: Theft — one of the most seri- 
ous crimes. 

Jm (Stunned): You mean you think 
that I — 

Tom: Theft of what? 


Farra: Governor Bradford’s scissors. 

Tom (Amazed): Governor Bradford’s 
scissors? 

Jr: I haven’t even seen them for a 
week. 

Fartu (Very seriously): Jim, when you 
came here you said you had taken 
something and that Captain Stand- 
ish was after you, and you wanted 
me to hide you. 

Jim: But I didn’t have time to explain, 
Faith, before there was a knock at 
that door. (Points to front door) I 
was going to say that yesterday 
Governor Bradford asked me to be 
one of the party to kill game for the 
feast. My gun was out of order. I 
went to the arsenal to borrow one. 
There was nobody there, and so I 
just took one. I planned to return 
it this morning before Standish got 
around, but he has been there since 
dawn. 

Farru: Why didn’t you explain to Cap- 
tain Standish? 

Jim: Faith, have you ever tried to ex- 
plain anything to that stubborn old 
bear? It’s like talking to a stone 
wall. 

Farru (Tearfully): Oh, Jim, I do be- 
lieve you. (Turning to Tom) What is 
your story, Tom? 

Tom: It’s something like Jim’s. Ken- 
neth told me that my name was on 
the list for guard duty this after- 
noon. I wanted to take you to the 
feast, Faith. I decided to keep out 
of Standish’s way so that he wouldn’t 
have a chance to notify me. I have 
been dodging him all morning. 

FarruH: You foolish boys! I don’t be- 
lieve that the Captain wants you for 
borrowing a rifle or trying to avoid 





guard duty. The only thing the 
Captain is interested in this morn- 
ing is Governor Bradford’s scissors. 

Tom (Insistently): But I tell you I 
didn’t take them, Faith. I am 
innocent. 

Jim: So am I. 

Farru: If you are innocent, surrender 
to Captain Standish and prove your 
innocence to him. 

Jr: Fine chance I would have of prov- 
ing anything to him! He would 
throw me into prison for taking a 
weapon without permission. 

Tom: And I would get the same pun- 
ishment for trying to avoid guard 
duty, even though I explained to 
him that I only wanted to postpone 
it for a while. (PRUDENCE enters, 
followed by Resecca and Brap- 
FORD.) 

PRUDENCE (Hyeing Tomand Jim coolly) : 
How are you, Jim? 

Jim: Very well, thank you. (Rises) 

PRuDENCE: I hope your mother has re- 
covered from her cold, Tom. 

Tom (Rising): She is quite well now, 
thank you. 

Braprorp (Slapping Tom and Jim 
warmly on the shoulder): I am glad 
to see you boys. You are the very 
ones to help us with preparations for 
the feast. (All sit.) 

Jim: I am at your service, Governor. 

Tom: I'll be glad to do anything I can. 
(A knock at the door) 

FaitnH (Rising and calling): Just a 
moment! (Goes to door and opens it. 
STANDISH enters.) 

SranpisH (Sternly): Young lady, you 
may be in a very serious position. 
Farru (Alarmed): In a serious position? 

For what reason? 
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SranpisH: For obstructing justice. I 
have every reason to believe that 
you were hiding these culprits (Indi- 
cates Tom and Jim) when I was here 
a while ago. One of my men saw 
them enter. He kept a steady watch. 
He did not see them leave. 

Jim (Stepping forward. To STANDISH): 
It wasn’t her fault. She didn’t know 
I had borrowed the rifle. 

SranpisH (Surprised): Borrowed the 
rifle? What rifle? I don’t know 
anything about it. 

J (Crestfallen): You don’t? 
thought — 

Tom (Rising): When she hid me, she 
didn’t know that I was trying to 
avoid you so that I wouldn’t be on 
guard duty today. 

Sranpisu (Perplexed): On guard to- 
day? Why, your name is on my list 
for next month. 

Tom (Chagrined): It is? 
been told — 

SranpisuH (Chuckling mirthlessly): How 
true the Scriptures are! ‘The 
wicked flee where no man _ pur- 
sueth.” (;7alks to Jim and Tom) I 
arrest you for the theft of Governor 
Bradford’s scissors. 

BrapForD: Don’t let’s be too hasty, 
Captain. Have you sufficient evi- 
dence for an arrest? 

STanpisH (Peevishly): Governor, I beg 
of you not to interfere with the op- 
eration of the law. 

BraprorD: But, Captain, a man is 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 
Can you offer any evidence against 
these men? 

SranpisH: I have enough evidence to 
throw them into jail to await trial. 
They have been avoiding me all 


Oh, I 


Oh, I had 








morning. And I found a bit of rib- 
bon on the doorstep — the kind of 
ribbon these men trade in. It had 
obviously been cut with a pair of 
scissors. And the only pair in the 
colony is yours. 

BRADFORD: Highly circumstantial. You 
will need much stronger — (Shouting 
off-stage) What was that? (Rises 
and walks to window. Looking out) 
It’s the Indians over on that hill. 

PRUDENCE: They may be planning an 
attack. (Shouting gets nearer) 

Resecca (Terrified): They have been 
camping there for the past week. 
That hill is not a quarter of a mile 
from the settlement. We shall all 
be slaughtered. 

Braprorp (Turning from window): 
Calm yourselves. Those Indians are 
not on the warpath. (Returns to 


chair) They are laughing and slap- 


ping one another on the back. (Sits) 
I can’t make it out. 

Resecca: It may be a trick to throw 
us off our guard. 

Braprorp: I hardly think so. I rather 
believe those Indians are — (Knock 
at door) 

Farru (Calling): Come in. 

Aut (Ad lib): Squanto! Where have 
you been? What brings you here? 

Squanto: (Entering) I come from In- 
dians. They very happy. (Draws 
scissors from pocket and hands them to 
BRADFORD) Governor, your scissors. 

BRADFORD (Amazed): So Red Feather 
took them, after all? 

Squanto: Red Feather no take. 

STANDISH (Suspiciously): I suppose 
one of these young men traded them 
to the Indians? (Indicates Jim and 
Tom) 
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Squanto: No, Indians no have. Little 
Mercy Johnson, the Imp, she have. 

BraprorpD (Bewildered): Little Mercy 
Johnson? How in the world could a 
child — 

Squanto:I pass yard. I see Imp dig in 
sand with scissors. I go to Indians, 
show scissors, tell about Imp. They 
very happy: they sing and dance. 
They coming to feast. 

Braprorp (Fervently): Thank God! 
(Suddenly playful) When the his- 
tory of this colony is written, the 
Imp may have a place as one who al- 
most wrecked its peace. (Serious 
again. To Squanto) And, Squanto, 
one of the highest places of all will 
be reserved for you for having 
saved our colony. 

Hope (Entering): Oh, Governor Brad- 
ford, I want to apologize. I had no 
idea the Imp had those scissors. 

Braprorp: There is no need for an 
apology, my dear. After all, little 
Mercy is hardly more than an infant. 

Hore: I think I know how she got 
them. Do you remember yesterday 
when you came to tell me about the 
feast? I was sewing a dress in the 
dining room, and you took off your 
scissors and cut the thread. 

BraprorD: I do indeed remember! 
And then you led me into the kitchen 
to show me the bench your husband 
had made, and I suppose I left the 
scissors on the dining room table. 

Hope: That is what I think must have 
happened. (Turns toward door) I’m 
going home to give the Imp the 
spanking of her life. 

Braprorpb: Oh, no, my dear, this is no 
time for punishment. (Glances play- 
fully at SranpisH) Unless our good 








Captain here wants to throw the 
Imp into prison. 

SranpisH (Frowning): Anybody can 
make a mistake occasionally. (Hands 
bit of ribbon to Horr) Maybe you 
can explain this bit of ribbon I found 
on the doorstep. 

Horr (Examining ribbon): This looks 
like one of those little pieces of rib- 
bon that the Governor gave the Imp 
to play with yesterday. I guess it 
must have clung to my dress. (Re- 
turns ribbon to STANDISH) 

BrapForpD: I hope this feast of Thanks- 
giving will be perpetuated. I like to 
think of future generations pausing 
from their many tasks to thank God 
for his numerous blessings, as we do 
today. How different the present is 
from our dreadful first winter, with 
its cold and sickness and hunger. 

PRUDENCE: Yes. And the Indians not 
too friendly. 

Braprorpb: Then think of today, with 
its abundance and its promise of a 
lasting peace. (Quoting) ‘‘It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” 
(The shouting and the laughter of the 
INDIANS seems nearer.) 

Farru (Walking to window and looking 
out): They have come. (T'urns from 
window) There are dozens of them. 
Massasoit and his whole tribe. 


(Joins the' others) How can we feed 
them all? | 

BrapForD: ‘Don’t worry, my child. 
After all the hardships this colony 
has faced, feeding them should be no 
problem. (Rises) Come, let us join 
our friends. (Offers his arm to Pru- 
DENCE) May I have the honor? 
(PRUDENCE takes his arm) 

SranvisH (Offering his arm to Re- 
BECCA): Permit me. (REBECCA takes 
his arm) 

Hore (To Squanto): It would be a 
privilege, Squanto, if you — 

Squanto: I happy to. (Offers arm, 
which she accepts) 

Tom (To Farrtn, offering his arm): Am 
I to have the pleasure of escorting 
you? 

Jim (Protesting to Farr): I asked you 
yesterday to go to the feast with me. 

Farra (In doubt for a moment, looking 
from one to the other): I think I’ll go 
with both of you. (Takes the arm of 
each. They form a little procession, 
BRADFORD and PRUDENCE leading, 
followed by StanvisH and REBEcca, 
then Squanto and Hops, with Jim, 
Fairy, and Tom bringing up the 
rear. They sing an old harvest song 
as they go out, and the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
GovERNOR BrapForp’s Scissors 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional Pilgrim dress. 

Properties: Two bowls of apples, two small 
knives, four pumpkins, a sack of meal tied 
with a string, a bit of ribbon, and a pair of 
scissors. 

pane The main room of Prudence’s home 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts. A table is 
down center. There are two chairs behind 


the table and one at each end. A chair is 
down left center and another directly o 
— it, down right center. A door in the 
eft wall opens on the street. The doors of 
two closets, one right and the other left, 
open on the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Shouting and laughter of Indians, 
off-stage. 
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New 1961 Publications... 


3 Outstanding Books 


of dramatic program material 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
By Eartu J. Dias 


A collection of gay, modern, royalty-free comedies, including 
farces, fantasies, melodramas, and satires—all tops in entertainment. 


Junior and Senior High $5.00 


ROUND-THE-WORLD PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By Pau T. Nouan 


The spirit of countries the world over — China, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Japan, Scotland, Spain, Switzerland, and the United States 
— is dramatically presented in these 18 royalty-free one-act plays 
about lands far and near. 


Middle Grades $5.00 


MODERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By JoHN Murray 


These humorous monologues are geared to the interests and talents 


of teen-agers. They are original and up-to-the-minute in the situations 
they dramatize. 


Junior and Senior High $3.95 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


by Robert Browning 
Adapted by Adele Thane 


Characters 
Kurt, a lame boy 
JAN, his friend 
Wipow Werner, Kurt’s mother 
THe Mayor 
THE Prep PIPER 
CHILDREN 
TOWNSPEOPLE 
ALDERMEN 

Time: A summer day, in the late 
thirteenth century. 

SerrinG: The Public Square of Hamelin 
Town. Running across the back of the 
Square is a parapet which borders the 
river bank. 

At Rise: Kurt is seated on a bench 
right stage, playing jackstones with his 
friend JAN. Excited voices are heard 
off right, and presently several Cut- 
DREN enter, carrying picnic baskets. 
They pair off and skip in a circle 
center stage as they sing to the tune of 
“Hippity Hop to the Barber Shop.” 

CHILDREN: 

Hippity Hop to the river bank, 

We’re going to have a picnic. 

(The CHILDREN stop circling and 

face their partners.) 

A cake for you — (Each child holds 
up a cupcake.) 

A cake for me— (They exchange 
cupcakes. ) 

And cookies for the others. 


(The CHILDREN pass cookies to each 
other around the circle, then resume 
skipping as before. The CHILDREN 
nearer the center of the circle move in 
one direction, while those on the outside 
move in the opposite direction to meet 
a new partner.) 


CHILDREN: 


Hippity Hop to the river bank, 
We’re going to have a picnic. 

A plum for you, a plum for me, 
(Each child holds up plum or apple.) 
And apples for the others. 

(They exchange fruit.) 

Hippity Hop to the river bank, 
We’re going to have a picnic. 

I’ll eat with you, you'll eat with me, 
Then all of us together. 

(They skip off up left, still singing, 
followed by JAN, who has been dancing 
about the circle, trying to snatch the 
goodies. Kurt rises and limps up- 
stage, watching the CHILDREN go out 
of sight. His mother, Wipow WER- 
NER, enters from right with a market 
basket on her arm.) 


Wipow Werner: Kurt, what are you 


looking at? 


Kurt (Turning to her): Oh, Mother, 


they’re going to have a picnic down 
on the river bank. 


Wipow WERNER (Gently): Are they, 


dear? 





Kurt: They have cookies and cakes 
and plums and apples, and I don’t 
know what else. (Pleading) Mother, 
may I go with them, just this once? 

Wipow Werner (Shaking her head 
sadly): I wish you could, Kurt, but 
what if the rats should come? You 
know you can’t run as fast as the 
other children. 

Kurt: But there’s not a sign of a rat 
around anywhere, and it’s only down 
the path a little way. Please! 

Wipow WERNER (Admonishing him): 
Remember what happened last time. 

Kurt: That was because I didn’t keep 
a sharp lookout. If I’d kept my eyes 
open, I’d have seen the rats before 
they bit me. I promise I’ll watch 
out today, Mother. 

Wipow WERNER (Weakening): I do 
hate to have you miss all the fun. 
Kurt (Hopefully): I'll be ever so care- 

ful. 

Winpow Werner: All right, Kurt, but 
you must be home in half an hour. 
Kurt (Whooping joyously): Oh, thank 
you, Mother! (He gives her a hug and 

starts away.) 

Wipow WERNER: Now do be careful! 

Kurt: I will. (Suddenly from off left 
there is a terrifying noise. The shrill 
squeaking of rats is mingled with the 
frightened screams of children.) 

Wipow WERNER: Good heavens, what 
is that? 

Kurt (Crying out): It’s the rats, 
Mother! They’ve broken up the 
picnic! They’re carrying away the 
food — hundreds of them, bigger 
than ever! 

Winpow WERNER: Come away, Kurt! 
(She helps him to a bench as the Cutt- 
DREN enter up left, running for their 


lives, shrieking. The TOWNSPEOPLE 
hurry into the Square.) 

TownsPEoPLe (Ad lib): What’s the 
matter? ... What has happened? ... 
Jan, are you all right? . . . You’re 
not hurt, Gretel? . . . Anna, don’t 
cry, mother is here . . . (Etc.) 

CHILDREN (Speaking simultaneously 
with the TOWNSPEOPLE, ad lib): Rats, 
mama, rats! .. . Big rats, little rats! 
... Old rats, young rats! .. . Brown 
rats, grey rats! ... (Etc.) Hungry 
rats! They ate all the food and 
spoiled our picnic! (Nore: The fol- 
lowing lines should be said in chanting 
rhythm.) 

Auu: Rats! 

First Man: They fight the dogs, and 
kill the cats! 

Frrst Woman: And bite the babies in 
the cradles! 

Seconp Man: And eat the cheeses out 
of the vats! 

Seconp Woman: And lick the soup 
from the cook’s own ladles! 

TutrD Man: Split open the kegs of 
salted sprats! 

Men: Make nests inside men’s Sunday 
hats! 

WomeEN: 
And even spoil the women’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Au: Rats! Rats! Rats! 

First Woman: What will become of 
us? Why can’t something be done? 

First Man: It’s all the Mayor’s fault! 
If he were half a Mayor, he’d find 
some way to get rid of the rats. 

Seconp Man: That’s right! What’s 
the use of having a Mayor if he 
doesn’t look after our town? 





Seconp Woman: 

To think we buy gowns lined with 
ermine 

For dolts that can’t or won’t de- 
termine 

What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

TxtrD Woman: Let’s throw him out 
and get a new Mayor! 

First Man: Yes, yes! We'll throw him 
out! We’ll send him packing! (The 
TOWNSPEOPLE start moving in a body 
toward the Town Hall.) The Mayor! 
. . . We want to see the Mayor!... 
Come out, Mayor! We know you’re 
in there! ... Come out! The Mayor! 
The Mayor! (The Mayorand ALDER- 
MEN appear in the entrance to the 
Town Hall.) 

Turrp Woman: Here he comes! 
how fat he is! 

Tutrp Man: Like a fat rat! 
TOWNSPEOPLE jeer.) 

Mayor: Silence! What is the meaning 
of this uproar? 

Frrst Man: Mr. Mayor, we are here to 
tell you once and for all to get rid of 
the rats. We’ve had enough of your 
shilly-shallying. You’ve done abso- 
lutely nothing about these rats — 

Mayor (Jnterrupting): Oh, but I have! 
(He turns to the ALDERMEN for agree- 
ment.) Haven’t I, gentlemen? 
(They nod.) 

Frrst Woman: What have you done? 

Mayor: I’ve had hundreds of traps 
made — 

Seconp Man (Snorting derisively): 
Traps! Not one of them is big 
enough to hold the rats. 

Mayor (Whining): But what more 
can I do? 

First Man: Well, you’d better figure 
out something. 


See 


(The 


Seconp Man: If you don’t, we'll get 
ourselves a new Mayor. 
Mayor (Stunned): What! 

Mayor? 

First Man: That’s what I said. If 
this town isn’t rid of rats by to- 
morrow, you — and your Aldermen 
— will be out of office. That’s final, 
Mr. Mayor. 

Tuirp Man: 

Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a 
racking 

To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we'll send you 
packing! 

ALDERMEN (Conferring together): Dear 
me, dear me! (Etc.) This isa pickle! 
. . . I haven’t the slightest idea — 
... What in the world shall we do? 

Mayor (Jn desperation, addressing the 
TOWNSPEOPLE as they start to dis- 
band): Just a moment, my good 
people! I will offer a large reward to 
anyone who will clear the rats out of 
Hamelin Town. 

First ALDERMAN: Fifty guilders! 

SeconpD ALDERMAN: One _ hundred 
guilders! 

Mayor: No, my friends — one thou- 
sand guilders! 

Tuirp ALDERMAN (Protesting): That’s 
a lot of money! 


A new 


“Mayor (To Turrp ALDERMAN in a 


whisper): Don’t be a fool! What are 
a thousand guilders compared to 
losing our jobs? (He speaks to the 
TOWNSPEOPLE again.) I repeat — I 
will offer one thousand guilders to 
the person who can rid Hamelin of 
the rats! (The sound of distant piping 
is heard from off left.) 

Kurt: Listen! I hear someone playing 
& pipe. 








Tutrp Woman: It’s probably a rat! 
(General laughter) 

Wipow WERNER: It seems to be com- 
ing from the mountain. (All turn 
and look off left toward mountain.) 

Seconp Man: It sounds nearer. 

JAN: Can you see anyone? 

Seconp Man: Not yet. (Pause) 

Seconp Woman: There he is! 

Tutrp Woman: Where? 

Seconp Woman (Pointing): There! 
Why, it’s a queer fellow in a suit of 
two colors— half yellow and half 
red. 

JAN: Look at him! Isn’t he tall? 

GRETEL (Giggling): And skinny! 

Kurt: But he makes beautiful music! 

Mayor: Stand back, stand back there, 
and let him through! (The Prep 
PiPER enters, playing his pipe, which 
is suspended from a ribbon around 
his neck. He comes down center and 
bows.) 

Piper: Good day to you all. 

Mayor (Pompously): Who are you to 
come piping into my presence like 
this? 

Prrer (Smiling): I pipe for a living, 
your Honor. 

Mayor: What is your name? 

Piper: I am called the Pied Piper, and 
with this pipe of mine I can draw all 
living creatures after me. 
lead them where I wish. 

Mayor (Startled): What’s that? 

Piper: Any thing that creeps, or 
swims, or flies, or runs will follow 
me. Moles — toads — snakes — 

Mayor (Eagerly): And rats, too? 
What about rats? 

Prrer: I have only to play the right 
notes and all the rats in Hamelin 
Town will leave the kitchens and 


I can’ 


cupboards and cellars and stables, 
and follow, follow, follow me! (He 
pirouettes, and the TOWNSPEOPLE 
cheer.) 

TownsPEoPLE (Ad lib): Hurrah! 
can free us of the rats! (Etc.) 
Mayor: It is possible? Will you do it? 
Piper: What reward will you give me? 
Mayor: Anything you like, only save 

us. 
Pireer: Be careful what you promise, 
your Honor. I shall keep you to 


He 


your bargain. Will you give me one 
thousand guilders? 

Mayor: One thousand? Why, Piper, 
if you can free Hamelin of rats, I’ll 
give you fifty thousand guilders! 

.. Why, a 


First Woman: Yes, yes! . 
thousand is dirt cheap! 
SeconD Man: It’s worth fifty thousand 

at least! 

Prirer (Holding up his hand in protest) : 
No! One thousand guilders is my 
price — no more, no less. Is it a 
bargain, your Honor? 

Mayor (/mpatiently): Of course, of 
course! Now get to work, man, get 
to work! (The Pirer steps into the 
middle of the square and lifts his pipe 
to his lips. Everybody is breathless 
with expectation.) 

Wivow WERNER (Jn a tense whisper to 
Kurt): Oh, I hope he can do it! 
Kurt: I know he can, mother. (The 
PrirER starts to play a strange tune, 
then with a rhythmical, swinging 
walk he goes off up left towards the 
river. A low rumbling sound is heard 

which grows in volume.) 

First Woman: What’s that rumbling 
noise — like thunder? 

First Man: It’s the rats coming out of 
the houses. 








Wipow Werner: They’re tumbling 
out of everywhere! 

Kurt: Look at them dance and skip 
along! (The TowNsPEOPLE crowd 
against the parapet up back and look 
over it in terror as though actual rats 
were running along the river bank 
below.) 

ALL: 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, 
brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, 
tawny rats! 

Boys: Grave old plodders — 

GiRLs: Gay young friskers — 

Boys and Gir.s: 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers! 

MEN AND WoMEN: 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Following the Piper for their lives! 

First Woman: Where is he taking 
them? 

Tuirp Man: To the river. He is pip- 
ing the rats into the river! 

Seconp Man: Good, they’ll drown! 
(Pause) See how they hurry to get 
into the water. 

First Man: They are sinking out of 
sight! (Pause) There goes the last 
one! (Pause) Hurrah! The rats are 
drowned! (There is general rejoicing.) 

Mayor (Coming downstage): Not a rat 
left in the whole town of Hamelin! I 
proclaim a holiday! Tonight we’ll 
have a banquet with dancing and 
songs! 

CuILDREN: Hurrah for the Mayor! 
Hurrah for the Pied Piper! (Ztc.) 

Kurt (Still at the parapet, searching the 
river bank with anxious eyes): Where 
is the Piper? I don’t see him any- 


where. Mother, you don’t suppose 
the Piper is drowned too? 

Mayor: What if he is drowned? The 
rats are gone, and if the Piper is 
gone too, why, there is nothing to 
pay. (7'o the ALDERMEN.) Isn’t that 
right, gentlemen? (The ALDERMEN 
nod in agreement, and the Mayor 
turns to Kurt.) So you see, boy, it 
makes no difference where the Piper 
is as long as he isn’t here! (He 
laughs uproariously, and the ALDER- 
MEN goin in. Suddenly the PireR 
leaps over the parapet.) 

Piper: Oh, but I am here, your Honor! 
I am here to claim my reward. 

Mayor (Taken aback for a moment, 
then bluffing): Reward? What re- 
ward? 

Piper: You promised me a thousand 
guilders if I got rid of the rats — 
(Slyly) and you yourself admit that 
the rats are gone. 

Mayor: Quite so, quite so, and I’ll see 
that they stay gone, too. Here, you 
people! Go and get long poles! Poke 
out every rat’s nest in town, s.uff 
up the holes! 

Piper: Wait! (He goes to the Mayor 
and holds out his hand.) First, if you 
please, my thousand guilders. 

Mayor (Pretending amazement): A 
thousand guilders! You’re joking! 

ALDERMEN: Yes, yes! He’s joking! 
(They titter together.) 

Piper (Frowning): It’s no joke with 
me, gentlemen. One thousand 
guilders, please. 

Mayor: Why, a thousand guilders is a 
king’s ransom. Besides, our business 
was done at the river’s brink. We'll 
give you fifty guilders and call it 
square. What d’ye say? 








‘ 


Pieper (Sternly): One thousand guild- 
ers you agreed to pay, and one 
thousand guilders I’m going to have. 

First ALDERMAN: Give him a hundred 
guilders and be done with it! 

Piper: One — thousand — guilders. 

SeconpD ALDERMAN (Sarcastically) : Just 
for piping? 

Piper (Turning to the man): Shall I 
pipe the rats back again? (He lifts 
his pipe to his lips.) 

First Woman: Merciful heavens, no! 

Mayor (Sneeringly): Don’t worry, my 
good people, the rats were drowned. 
We saw them with our own eyes. 

Piper (Fingering his pipe impatiently) : 
Who will bet with me that I cannot 
pipe them back? 

TOWNSPEOPLE (Ad lib): Nonsense! . . . 
Rubbish! . . . Impossible! (Zic.) 

First Woman: Hold on a minute! He 
may be speaking the truth. 

Tuirp Man: What do you mean? 

First Woman: Just this! Anyone who 
could toot the rats away as easily as 
he did, could toot them here again, 
you mark my word. 

Seconp Woman: Yes! And how do we 
know that he didn’t send the rats to 
Hamelin in the first place, so that he 
could make money by getting rid of 
them? 

THIRD ALDERMAN: Sure, he’s a rogue! 
... He’s a trickster! 

First ALDERMAN: Put him in prison! 
... No, drive him out of town! He 
might trick us again! (They turn on 
Preer, driving him back.) Away with 
you! (The CuxHILpREN,. who have 
taken no part in the hostile action 
against the PIPER, now run to him 
and form a protective circle around 
him.) 


CuItprEN (Ad lib): Don’t hurt him! 
... We like him! . . . Don’t go, Pied 
Piper! . . . Please don’t go! Stay 
here and play for us! (Etc. They 
draw him to a bench away from the 
TOWNSPEOPLE, who watch with quiet 
distrust.) 

First Gir: Piper, how did you charm 
the rats away? 

Pirer (Tweaking her nose playfully): 
They were led by cu-ri-os-ity. 

First Boy: Will you play the tune 
again? 

Seconp Giri (Timidly): No, no, the 
rats might come back! 

Turrp Giru (Holding up her doll): Oh, 
do pipe something for my doll. 

JAN: Pipe for me, Piper! I am a 
mouse! I'll eat you up! (Squeaking 
like a rat, he chases the girls and they 
scream.) 

First Giri: Play and make us dance! 

First Boy: Play and make us run 
away from school. 

OrHER Boys: We’re mice, we’re mice, 
we’re mice! We'll eat up everything! 

Women (Ad lib): Stop it, children! . . . 
Don’t play that dreadful game! . . . 
You really might be turned into 
mice! . . . Come away! (The Cuiz- 
DREN cling to the Piper, and he 
smiles at them.) 

Kurt: Where do you come from, 
Piper? 

Preer: I come from the back of the 
mountain. 

JAN (Indicating off left): Our moun- 
tain? (The PirER nods.) 

Kurt: What is it like? 

Pirer: It is the fairest place imagin- 
able. There are green fields to run 
in and clear streams to wade in. 
Flowers bloom, and trees bear fruit 








all the year round. It is always 
spring and summer in my mountain, 
and the language of those who live 
there is laughter. 

Kurt: Oh, I want to see it! How do 
you get there? 

Piper: This is the way. Listen! (He 
plays a few introductory notes on his 
pipe, then sings to the tune of “The 
Evening is Coming.’’) 

You travel the bridge of a rainbow 
by day, 

At night you will take to the white 
Milky Way; 

And it will not matter where else 
you may fare, 

Because you'll be singing until you 
get there. 

You follow the brooklet in whatever 
way 

The brooklet shall flow or the bright 
sun shall say; 

And it will not matter where else 
you may fare, 

Because you'll be dancing until you 
get there. 

CHILDREN (Excitedly): We want to go, 
we want to go! Please take us there! 

Mayor (Breaking in): Come, come, 
children! Enough of this foolishness! 
Would you leave your good homes to 
go with this vagabond? Get back to 
your parents. (The CHILDREN dis- 
perse reluctantly.) Now look here, 
Piper, the sooner you clear out of 
town, the better. We have decided 
to give you fifteen guilders. Take 
them and go. (He holds out a purse.) 

Piper: And if I don’t take them? 

Mayor: Then you will get nothing. 

Piper (Addressing the TOWNSPEOPLE): 
People of Hamelin, do you consider 
this a fair price for what I have done? 
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Think back! Before I came, your 
children were in constant danger. 
They could not play out of doors 
without being attacked by the rats. 
Now the rats are gone, and your 
children are safe. Is not this worth 
the price of a promise made? Speak 
up! I beg you, for your children’s 
sake, answer me! 

Wipow Werner: I say the Piper 
should be paid in full! 

First Man: No! When was I ever 
paid for the hundreds of rat traps I 
made? 

Seconp Man: When was J paid for the 
cheese that was eaten? 

Tuirp Man: When was IJ paid for the 
loss of my grain? 

OrnerR Men (Ad lib): When was I 
paid?...OrI?...OrI? (Eic.) 
Mayor: Piper, my patience is at an 
end! Are you going to take these 

fifteen guilders? 

Prreer (Decisively): No, I am not! 

Mayor (Angrily pocketing the purse): 
Then leave this town at once, you 
piping tramp, and never set foot in 
it again! 

Piper: Watch out, your Honor. Don’t 
trifle with me, or this piping tramp 
will play in a way you won’t like! 

Mayor (Angrily) : 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your 
worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst! 

Piper: Very well— but remember, 
whatever happens, you are to blame. 

TOWNSPEOPLE (Ad lib, excitedly): What 
does he mean? . . . Is something 
going to happen? (The Pirzr slowly 
turns his level gaze from the Mayor 
to the TOWNSPEOPLE, then he beckons 
to the CHILDREN and puts his pipe to 








his lips. Very softly he begins to pipe 
a lilting melody.) 

First Man: He’s tuning up again! 

First Woman: But it’s a different tune 
he’s playing this time. (The Cut- 
DREN are fascinated by the PiPER’s 
tune. They laugh and crowd around 
him. He pipes louder, moving 
towards exit, and they move with him.) 

Seconp Woman: What’s he doing? 
Where are our children going? 

First Woman: He’s piping our children 
away, just as he did the rats! 

TOWNSPEOPLE: Stop him, stop him! 
(As the TOWNSPEOPLE start to surge 
forward, the Pirer faces them and 
jlings up his arm, making a magical 
gesture. The TOWNSPEOPLE are 
rooted to the spot.) 

Turrp Woman: I can’t move! ... My 
feet are stuck to the ground! 

First Woman: He has cast a spell over 
us! (The CHILDREN begin to sing, 
following the PireR who plays more 
gaily and loudly.) 

CHILDREN (To the tune of “The Eve- 
ning Is Coming’’): 

We'll travel the bridge of a rain- 
bow by day, 

At night we will take to the white 
Milky Way; 

And it will not matter where else we 
may fare, 

Because we’ll be singing until we get 
there. 

We'll follow the brooklet in what- 
ever way 

The brooklet shall flow or the bright 
sun shall say; 

And it will not matter where else we 
may fare, 

Because we'll be dancing until we 
get there. 
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(The Pirer and the CHILDREN dance 
off left.) 

First Man: Look! He’s leading them 
towards the river! 

First Woman: Is he going to drown 
them like the rats? 

Sreconp Woman: Jan, come back, don’t 
follow that man! 

Turrp Woman: Gretel, come here to 
me! 

Wipow Werner: There’s my Kurt, 
trying to keep up. Kurt, don’t go! 
Kurt! He doesn’t hear me. 

Tuirp Man: They can’t hear anything 
but the music. 

TutrpD Woman: Oh, thank heaven, 
they have turned away from the 
river! 

First Man: The Piper is leading them 
up the mountain! 

Mayor (With contempt): Huh! The 
Piper is only fooling. He can’t lead 
them over the mountain. They’ll 
get tired before they reach the top. 
(The music of the pipe swells louder.) 

Wipow Werner: Look there! 

Seconp Man: Why, there’s a door 
opening in the side of the mountain! 

First Woman: The Piper is taking the 
children inside! 

Tutrp Man: They’re going in! 

Sreconp Woman: Jan! Gretel! Anna! 
(Suddenly, the music stops, and the 
TOWNSPEOPLE wail in anguish.) 

Tuirp Woman: Our children are gone! 
. . . The mountainside has closed 
over them! (Now the TOWNSPEOPLE, 
able to move again, bear down on the 
Mayor.) 

First Man (With cries of accusation): 
The Mayor is to blame! . . . It is all 
his fault! 

Mayor (Sputtering) : Howis it my fault? 





Wipow Werner: You would not pay 
the Piper. But we have paid —with 
our children! You have no children. 

Mayor (Blustering): The Piper is a 
scamp! Follow him, and bring your 
children back. 

First Man (Still looking off toward the 
mountain): There is one child who is 
coming back! 

First Woman: Who is it? Who?... 
Gretel? . . . Anna? 

Seconp Woman: Jan? 

Seconp Man: It is Kurt. 

Wipow WERNER (Jncredulous): My 
boy? 

Turrp Man: He is crying. 
off to meet Kurt.) 

Wipow WERNER (Anziously): Is he 
hurt? Why does he cry? (THtrp 
MAN returns, carrying Kurr. He 
seats him on a bench, and Wipow 
WERNER kneels beside him.) Kurt 
dearest, what’s the matter? Tell 
mother. 

Kurt: I tried so hard to follow, but 
they walked too fast. The mountain 
door closed before I could reach it. 

First Woman: Did all the children go 
in there? Into that dark place? 

Kurt: It wasn’t dark. A glorious sun 
was shining in a clear blue sky. I 
could see sparrows brighter than 
peacocks, and horses with eagles’ 
wings galloping through the air. 
Everything was strange and new. 
And then just as the music was tell- 
ing me that my lameness would be 
cured, it stopped — and I found my- 
self outside the mountain — not in 
that joyful land. Oh, I did so want 
to go! (He weeps bitterly and Wipow 
WERNER takes him in her arms to 
console him.) 


(He hurries 


Wipow WERNER: There, there, my 
child. 

First Woman: Widow Werner, you 
are the happiest woman in Hamelin. 
(The TOWNSPEOPLE separate into 
family groups and move slowly to the 
various benches about the Square 
where they stand and sit in attitudes 
of utter despair. The WOMEN weep 
softly. After a moment, they become 
conscious of a high-pitched, sustained 
note being blown on a pipe far away.) 

First Man: What is that? . . . Some- 
one is whistling. . . . No, it’s the 
Piper! . . . Is he coming back?... 

First Woman: Shhhhh! Listen! 

Piper (Off-stage): People of Hamelin! 
People of Hamelin, do you hear me? 

TOWNSPEOPLE: Yes! Yes! 

Pirer (Off-stage): Listen well to what 
I have to say. People of Hamelin, 
you have broken your word. You 
made a promise to me, and you did 
not keep it. That is dishonorable. 
You are selfish; you value gold more 
than your children. You do not de- 
serve to have children, and that is 
why I have taken them away from 
you. But I will have pity on you 
and give you another chance. I will 
bargain with you once more. If you 
would have your children back 
again, let each one of you give up 
the thing he values most and cast it 
into the river. When there is no 
more greed and dishonesty in Hame- 
lin Town, I will pipe your children 
home. (A moment of shamed silence 
follows the PirER’s pronouncement; 
then the TOWNSPEOPLE spring into 
action.) 

TowNsPEOPLE (Ad lib): Quick! . . - 
The things we value most! .. . (They 








walk toward river:and as each one 
speaks, throw valuables over parapet.) 

Women: My string of pearls! .. . My 
ruby ring! .. . My Japanese parasol! 

. My Chinese fan! . . . My shawl 
from Persia! . . . My gloves from 
France! (Eic., etc.) 

MEN (Following WoMEN to parapet and 
throwing valuables over parapet as 
they speak): My silver stein! ... My 
gold-headed cane! . . . My Swiss 
watch! ... My Turkish pipe! ... My 
hat from England! . . . My coat 
from Spain! (One by one the Towns- 
PEOPLE have thrown their cherished 
trinkets over the parapet into the 
river. The ALDERMEN unhitch their 
money bags from their belts and throw 
them into river) 

ALDERMEN: Our bags of gold. (Every- 
one turns toward the mountain and 
listens for the Pirer’s tune, but it 
does not come.) 

First Woman: Where are the children? 

Seconp Woman: He promised to re- 
turn them. We have done what he 
asked. 

First Man: He has cheated us! 
has broken his word! 

Seconp Man: There is someone who 
is holding out. (He looks around and 
catches sight of the Mayor cowering 
in the doorway of the Town Hall.) 
Look there! The Mayor! What has 
he given up? 

Tarrp Woman: Nothing! He has no 
children! 

SEeconD Woman: It’s the Mayor who 
is keeping our’ children from us! 

First Man: Take off his robe! He 
prizes that above all things, because 
when he wears it he can strut about 
and give orders! 


He 


Smconp Man: And cheat us and fill his 
coffers with gold! 

Txarrp Woman: And his cellar with 
the best foods! 

Tutrp Man: His robe is the symbol of 
his power and his office! Take it 
from him! (The TOWNSPEOPLE sur- 
round the Mayor and strip off his 
ermine-lined robe. They throw it over 
the parapet into the river, then turn 
on him with a vengeance.) 

TowNSsPEOPLE (Ad lib angrily) : Traitor! 
... Villain!...Thief!... Away with 
you! .. . Go and join the rats in the 
river! . . . Get out of here, get out, 
get out! (Hic., etc. Phe Mayor runs 
off right in terror as the sound of the 
PrIPER’s tune, mingled with the merry 
voices of CHILDREN, ts heard from off 
left.) 

Wipow WERNER: The Piper is bring- 
ing the children home! 

First ALDERMAN (To other ALDER- 
MEN): Quick! We must get the 
thousand guilders we owe him! 
(They run into the Town Hall. The 
PrPEr enters from left, followed by the 
CHILDREN, who are immediately 
clasped in the arms of their parents. 
During the jubilation of the Towns- 
PEOPLE, the three ALDERMEN rush out 
of the Town Hall, each with a bulging 
money pouch, which they present to 
the PIPER.) 

Frrst ALDERMAN: Here, Piper, here 
are your thousand guilders — and 
two thousand more! 

Piper: No, no, keep the money. It is 
payment enough for me to know 
that you have learned your lesson. 
Always remember it — if you 
promise anybody anything, you 
must keep your promise, or you will 





have to pay the Piper. NowI must —__ wave farewell while the CutpREN 
leave you. (The CHILDREN run-to dance ina circle.) 
him and hold him fast.) CHILDREN (Singing to the tune of 
CHILDREN: Don’t leave us! . . . Don’t “When I Was a Young Girl,” as they 
go!... Stay with us! ... Live in dance.) : 
Hamelin! Oh, we’ve learned a lesson, 
Piper: I cannot. I must be off and A very good lesson, 
pipe. And this is the lesson 
Kurt: Where? That we’ve learned today. 
Piper: Everywhere, the wide world If you make a promise, 
over. There is so much piping left You must keep that promise, 
to do, to rid the world of ugliness If you break a promise, 
and make it a more beautiful place The Piper you pay. 
to live in. So good morning, good (Curtain) 
night, goodbye. (He ezits left, play- THE END 
ing his pipe. The TOWNSPEOPLE 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Prep Prrer or HAMELIN 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; 15 or more 
male or female for children, townspeople, 
and aldermen. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes of the thirteenth century. 
Children and townspeople may wear 
peasant costumes, and the Mayor and 
Aldermen may wear more elegant clothing. 
oa Mayor has an ermine robe. The Pied 
rae wears a motley costume of yellow and 

, and a peaked cap with a feather in it. 

Properties: Cupcakes, plums, apples, market 
basket, pipe, purse, money bags, and valu- 
able objects, such as jewelry, clothes, 
money, etc. 

Setting: The public square of Hamelin Town. 
There are stone benches set about, with 
clumps of shrubbery behind them. The 
entrance to the Town Hall is at left. The 
way to the river and mountain is up left. 
At right, a street leads to the homes of the 
townspeople. Running across the back of 
the Square is a parapet which borders the 
river bank. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Music: The piper may play his pipe, or a 
record may = used. The music for the 


songs may be found in aa —— 


Song Book, by Inez Bertail ( 


throp, Lee 
and Shepard). 





The Key to Understanding 


by Louise Biggs 


Characters 
Bos 
Tom 
INNKEEPER 
INNKEEPER’S WIFE 
Mr. JONES 
Mr. Morris 
SALLY 
CAROL 
HENRY 
JOE 
GREECE ) 
NETHERLANDS 
Russia 
ITALY 
ENGLAND 
JAPAN 
SPAIN 
INDIA 
UNITED STATES 
CANADA 
Mexico 
NIGERIA J 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Security Councin 
INTERNATIONAL Court | Children 
OF JUSTICE 
THE SECRETARIAT 
TRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL 
EcONOMIC AND SOCIAL | 
CouNCIL 
ScENE 1 


| Childre n of the 


nations 





rep- 
resenting the 
United Na- 
tions 


True: The present. 

SETTING: An inn. Upstage is agounter 
with food, glasses, etc., on it. In front 
of the counter are several small tables 
with chairs around them. 


At Rise: The INNKEEPER and the INN- 
KEEPER’S WIFE are standing behind 
the counter. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Morris sit at one table, talking 
quietly to each other. HENRY and Jog, 
who are sitting at another table, also 
appear to be talking. Boxs and Tom 
enter and sit at one of the tables. The 
INNKEEPER goes over to their table. 

INNKEEPER: Good day. Can I help 
you? 

Tom: We would like a bite to eat be- 
fore we go along on our way. 

INNKEEPER: My wife will feed you well. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: We have some 
tasty, tender roast beef today. 

Bos: I’ll have a Coke and a roast beef 
sandwich, then. 


goes behind counter. Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Jones rise to pay their 
check. As they go to counter, they 
talk to each other.) 

Mr. Morris (Angrily): You can’t 
mean you’d vote for Mr. Wright! 
Mr. Jones: Why, he’s the best man. 
Mr. Morris: Howard Finch is a much 
better candidate than Wright. (He 

pays INNKEEPER.) 

Mr. Jones (As they leave): You're 
wrong there. I’d never vote for 
Finch. 

Mr. Morris: You’re crazy. Wright 
would be no good at all in that office. 
(They exit as SALLY and Caro enter 
left.) 





Sauxy: Let’s play checkers. 

Caro (Arguing): No, I’d rather play 
rummy. 

Sautty: Oh, you always choose what 
you want. I won’t play at all. 

Caro: Don’t, then. (They exit right.) 

Henry (Loudly, to Jon): He was out! 

JoE (Angrily) : He was not! He touched 
you first before you put your foot on 
base. 

Henry: You need glasses. He was out! 

Jor: He was not. 

Henry: Oh, come on, let’s go. You'll 
never have any sense. (He gets up 
and pays INNKEEPER.) 

JoE (Getting up): You’re the one who 
could use some sense. (They exit.) 
Bos: What a lot of trouble is going on 

in the world. 

Tom: Yes. People argue so much with 
their friends, it’s no wonder that na- 
tions can’t get along with each 
other. 

Bos: I wish there were something we 
could do to bring about peace in the 
world. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE (Bringing food to 
Bos and Tom): Here is your lunch. 
Bos (As they start to eat): What an in- 
teresting old inn you have here. 
INNKEEPER’S W1FE: We try to make it 

so for our guests. 

INNKEEPER: If you haven’t been here 
before, perhaps you haven’t seen 
our interesting collection of keys. 

Tom: No, we haven’t. We'd like to 
see them. 

INNKEEPER (Taking a board of keys 
from the counter and going to table): 
Here are a few of the keys we have 
collected over the years. 

Tom: Please tell us about them. 

INNKEEPER: When people first came to 
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our inn we gave each person a key 
as a souvenir. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: This plan seemed 
to please many of our customers. 
However, it became a little too ex- 
pensive for us to continue. 

INNKEEPER: Now, all of our customers 
leave us a key as a souvenir of their 
Visit. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: As you see, we 
have a very large collection. 

Bos: How many keys do you have in 
your collection? 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: We have over ten 
thousand keys. This is the key to 
Buckingham Palace. (Holds up a key) 

INNKEEPER: Show them the ignition 
key to the first mail plane to fly over 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Bos: How interesting! 

Tom: What is that odd-looking key 
with a tag attached? 

INNKEEPER’S WIFEe: This is a key left 
by two soldiers who visited our inn 
following the war. 

Bos: What is that a key to? 

INNKEEPER: Read the tag the soldiers 
attached to the key. 

Bos (Reads): “The World Needs A 
Key to Understanding.” 

Tom: That certainly would be wonder- 
ful. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: Perhaps such a 
key could be found, if only someone 
would search for it. 

Tom: Bob, shall we try to find the key 
to understanding? 

Bos: I’m all for it. 

INNKEEPER: How wonderful it would 
be if you could return to our inn and 
give us a key to unlock a door of un- 
derstanding among nations. 

Bos: Let us begin our search for this 








key at once. (He rises and takes a 
key from his pocket.) Here is a key 
we would like to give you for your 
collection, but we hope we can return 
soon with the key to understanding. 

Tom: Here’s hoping our search will 
not be too long. 

INNKEEPER: Farewell and good luck! 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: May you meet 
with success. (BoB and Tom exit as 
the curtain closes.) 

* * * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Many months later. 

Sertinc: The area before the curtain 
represents a meeting place, and the 
curtain represents a great door. 

BeroreE Rise: Bos and Tom enter with 
INNKEEPER and INNKEEPER’S WIFE. 
Bos carries a large cauldron, which 
he places on the floor. Tom pins a 
large sign reading “‘Door of Under- 
standing” on curtain. 

Bos: We’ve searched far and wide to 
find the key to understanding. 

INNKEEPER: Have you found it? 

Tom: You will soon see. Many other 
people have helped us search for the 
key. Children from all parts of the 
world have gathered keys which 
they hope will open this great door. 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: Perhaps one of 
them will have the key. 

Bos (As CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS 
enter on both sides): Here are the 
children of many nations. They 
have come to unlock this great door 
of understanding. 

Tom: Tell us who you are, and what 
kind of key you have brought to 
unlock this door. 

GREECE: I come from Greece. My key 
is the key of kindness. There should 
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be kindness in the world, without 
prejudice as to race, color or creed. 
(He takes a key and attempts to un- 
lock the ‘‘door.’’) 

Bos: It doesn’t work. (GREECE drops 
key in cauldron.) [Note: After each 
CHILD tries unsuccessfully to open 
“door” he throws his key in the 
cauldron. | 

NETHERLANDS: My key is the key of 
unselfishness. We all should share 
with those who need any kind of 
help. My country is the Nether- 
lands. (Tries key) 

Tom: That one doesn’t fit either. 

Spain: My home is Spain. Faith in 
others is needed in the world. My 
key is faith. (Tries key) 

INNKEEPER: Still no luck. 

Iraty: Italy is my homeland. Good 
deeds, not just words, are needed in 
the world. Perhaps this is the key 
that will open the door. (Tries key) 

Bos: No, again. I hope one of the keys 
does the trick! 

ENGLAND: I live in England. What we 
need in this world is knowledge. We 
need to learn many things about 
other nations. (Tries key) 

INNKEEPER’S Wire: The door’s still 
locked. 

JAPAN: Japan is my homeland. There 
is so much wrong in the world that 
we need most the key of judgment 
between right and wrong. This is 
the key I have brought with me. 
(Tries key) 

Bos: No success yet. 

Russia: My country is Russia. We 
need hard work to achieve better 
living conditions. Perhaps my key 
is the one most needed. (Tries key) 

Tom: We aren’t getting anywhere. 





InprA: My land is India. Food for the 
hungry is greatly needed. My key 
supplies this great need. (Tries key) 

INNKEEPER: We don’t have the right 
key yet. 

INNKEEPER’s WIFE: It’s so important 
for us to find it soon! 

Untrep Srartes: I am from the United 
States. In my country we work for 
freedom from fear and for the pro- 
tection of all. Maybe my key will 
open this door. (Tries key) 

Bos: That’s not the right key either. 

Canapa: I represent Canada. Medical 
help is important in the world. This 
is the key I have brought with me. 
(Tries key) 

INNKEEPER: But we still have to try 
others. 

Mexico: From Mexico I come with 
the key of responsibility. All of us 
need to be responsible in carrying 


out our duties. Perhaps I can open 


this door. (Tries key. Shaking his 
head he walks away from door and 
throws key into cauldron, as all of the 
others have.) 

INNKEEPER’S WIre: I’m still hopeful 
that the next key will open the door. 

NiGertA: My land is Nigeria. We need 
truth to bring about respect in the 
world. Here I have the key to truth. 
Maybe it will open this great door. 
(Tries key) 

Bos: All these wonderful keys have 
not been able to open this great door 
by themselves. 

Tom: Maybe by uniting them all to- 
gether we can produce the key for 
which we’ve been searching. (He 
stirs the keys together in the cauldron, 
then pulls out an enormous key.) 

INNKEEPER: What an enormous key! 
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INNKEEPER’S W1F8: Do you think that 
this will be the key to understand- 
ing? 

Tom: I hope that it will be. (He walks 
to curtain and tries to unlock it. As 
he does so, the curtains open.) 

* * *k kK * 
ScENE 3 

Time: Immediately following previous 
scene. 

SertinG: The United Nations. The 
counter of the inn has been removed, 
and the tables have been put end to end 
to make one long table, like a confer- 
ence table. The six CHILDREN repre- 
senting the United Nations sit behind 
the table. 

Tom: We have opened the door of 
understanding! 

Bos: But where are we? 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
United Nations. 

INNKEEPER: Then the United Nations 
is the way to understanding! 

INNKEEPER’S WIFE: Will you tell us 
who you are and what you do? 
(Tom, Bos, INNKEEPER, INNKEEP- 
ER’s WIFE, and CHILDREN OF THE 
Nations stand to one side.) 

Security Councii: We are a group of 
ninety-nine nations. 

Tom: What are your purposes? 

INTERNATIONAL CouURT OF JUSTICE: 
Our purposes are to keep peace, to 
develop friendly relations between 
nations, to help improve living con- 
ditions and promote human rights 
and freedom for all, and to provide 
a place where nations may meet to- 
gether and solve mutual problems. 

Bos: I count only six of you here, but 
you say you have ninety-nine mem- 
bers in your organization. 


This is the 








SEcRETARIAT: We represent the six 
main divisions of the United Na- 
tions. 

Tom: Tell us about these divisions. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Showing a sign 
marked “General Assembly’’): I rep- 
resent the General Assembly. It is 
the town meeting of the organization. 
We meet once a year, talk about 
problems, and try to come to agree- 
ments about them. Each nation 
has one vote and five delegates. 

Security Counci, (Showing sign): 
The Security Council has eleven 
members. We are like Forest 
Rangers and Policemen. We spot 
trouble. Our permanent members 
are the United States, Great Britain, 
China, France and Russia. There 
are Six members who are not perma- 
nent. They are elected by the As- 
sembly for a two-year term. 

INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 
(Showing sign): I represent the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. There 
are fifteen nations on this court, 
elected by the General Assembly for 
a nine-year term. They handle dis- 
putes. For example, a dispute may 
arise over boundaries of a country. 
This court also interprets treaties or 
agreements between countries. 

SECRETARIAT (Showing sign): The Sec- 
retariat does the day-to-day work 
of the organization. All business is 
carried on by the Secretariat. It 
serves all nations impartially. 

TRUSTEESHIP CounciL (Showing sign): 
The Trusteeship Council safeguards 
the rights of people in territories that 
are not self-governing. The object 
of this council is to give these people 
a chance to be on their own as soon 


as possible. In this way it helps to 
bring about peace. 

Economic AND Soctau Councit (Show- 
ing sign): The Economic and Social 
Council helps to promote better liv- 
ing standards. There are commit- 
tees in this group which work on un- 
employment, care of children, and 
freedom of the press. The Economic 
and Social Council helps all special- 
ized agencies to work together. 

Many kinds of help are needed. 
War-torn countries need loans. 
People driven from their homes need 
new homes, or need to be sent back 
to their own homes. Countries need 
to know how to raise more and bet- 
ter food. It is this branch of the 
United Nations which helps solve 
all these problems. 

Bos (Coming forward): Certainly the 
United Nations is our Key to Under- 
standing. 

Tom (Bringing INNKEEPER and INN- 
KEEPER’S WIFE forward): We have 
found the key to understanding, and 
now you can add this wonderful key 
to your collection. (He gives them 
key.) 

INNKEEPER: Thank you. We will 
never forget what we have seen 
here. 

INNK®EPER’S WIFE: We will keep this 
key and take good care of it. It will 
remind our guests that the United 
Nations is the key which opens the 
door of understanding, and that 
every nation and individual has an 
important part to play in helping to 
bring about understanding in the 
world. (Curtain) 

THE END 

(Production Notes on page 76) 








The Wonderful Circus of Words 


by Claire Boiko 


Characters 
JAMIE 
GRAMMARIAN 
4 PENNANT BEARERS 
PERIOD 


Worps 
Jm 
JANE 
JAPAN 
BALL 
Book } 
THROWS 
BRINGS 
Runs verbs 
LEAPS 
MAKES 
eee) 
SPARKLING 
RED adjectives 
WHITE 
BLUE 
SLOWLY 
QUICKLY 
CLUMSILY adverbs 
SKILLFULLY 
HAPPILY 
ARTICLE 
SETTING: Jamie’s living room. 
At Rise: JAMIE is sitting at the table, 
bent over a book of English grammar. 
JAMIE: Let’s see. The teacher said to 
compose ten sentences. I’d better 
look up the definition of “‘sentence”’ 
in the grammar book. (He flips pages 
of book.) What a bore! (Reads) “A 
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sentence is an association of words 
so ordered as to convey a completed 
idea.”’ I wish I were outside playing 
baseball. (Reads again) “For ex- 
ample, ‘The pencil is on the desk’ is 
an example of a simple sentence.” 
Boy! What a dull subject. Who 
cares about whether the pencil is on 
the desk, or the floor, or in the waste- 
basket. (JAMIE waves his pencil, 
then grins as he imagines it is a bat. 
He holds it bat fashion.) Batter up! 
(He crumples a piece of paper into a 
ball and winds up.) And the pitcher 
winds up for a super-special sizzle 
ball. (Throws paper upstage) And 
the ball streaks across the plate like 
a meteor... And it’s a strrrike, ball 
fans! A strike! (As JAMIE does this, 
GRAMMARIAN appears from behind 
curtain and sits on table. As JAMIE 
recovers the paper ball upstage, GRAM- 
MARIAN blows his whistle sharply. 
JAMIE turns, startled.) Who are you? 


GRAMMARIAN (Bowing): Flammarian 


Grammarian, Impresario of the Eng- 
lish Language. 


JAMIE: Where did you come from? I 


didn’t see you a minute ago. 


GRAMMARIAN: Oh, I’ve always been 
here. Every time you speak to some- 
one or write a letter or read a book, 
I’m here. Now Jamie, do I really 
look dull to you? 

Jamie: No you don’t, Mr. Gram- 








marian. It’s the grammar book. It’s 
a lot of old mumbo jumbo. But you 
look like a ringmaster. 
GRAMMARIAN: That’s just what I am. 
Grammar is the ringmaster, so to 
speak, of that wonderful three-ring 
circus, the English language. Once 
you glimpse the excitement of words, 
you can never believe that English 
is a dull subject. 


Jamie: I don’t understand. 
GRAMMARIAN: Let me demonstrate. 


(He strides to center and blows his 
whistle, as the music of “Ta Ra Ra 
Boom De Ay” is heard. PENNANT 
BEARERS march on, followed by the 
Worps. Each PENNANT BEARER 
carries a pennant marked “Nouns,” 
“Verbs,” “Adjectives,” or “Adverbs,” 
and is followed by the Worps in that 
category. The Worps are dressed 
appropriately to their names. ARTICLE 
follows the other Worps, beating time 
with a small drum. The Worps ar- 
range themselves in four columns, face 
the audience, and mark time until the 
GRAMMARIAN finishes.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, teachers and students! 
We are about to present the most 
stupendous, most colossal, most dif- 
ficult-to-spell language in the entire 
world! You are about to behold 
complex sentences full of intricate 
infinitives, scintillating syntax and 
red-hot rhetoric. Feast your optics 
on the first ring as your ringmaster 
presents that death-defying trapeze 
act, the Dangling Participles. Hold 
your breath as the Volatile Verbs, 
strong men of the sentence, tumble 
tenses and juggle conjugations. In 
ring number two, see the Adjectives 
in bangles and spangles, each one a 


princess of the polysyllables, and the 
clowns, those merry mix-ups of modi- 
fication. And finally, in rmg number 
three, the trained adverbs, each one 
especially educated to modify his 
own verb, adverb or adjective. And 
last but not least the Nouns! Twenty 
thousand — you count them — 
twenty thousand exotic, extraordin- 
ary Nouns, from “aardvark” to 
“Zanzibar,”’ brought to you at enor- 
mous expense all the way from Noah 
Webster’s Dictionary. Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry! The show is about to begin! 
(He blows his whistle; the Worps 
break ranks and mill about aimlessly. 
JAMIE pulls at GRAMMARIAN’S sleeve.) 


Jamie: Mr. Grammarian — your 


words! They are just wandering 
around. Shouldn’t somebody take 
them in hand — organize them? 


GRAMMARIAN: Certainly! That is my 


task. You see, Jamie, grammar 
makes sense out of nonsense; (He 
blows whistle; Worps begin to ar- 
range themselves back into columns.) 
order out of chaos; sentences out of 
higgledy-piggledy words. (WorpDs 
are in order again, marking time 
quietly.) Attention, words! Prepare 
yourselves to make a_ sentence! 
(Worps stop marking time and stand 
still.) All right, Jamie. Help your- 
self to a subject. You may have any 
of my nouns. 


JAMIE: I hate to be so thickheaded, 


Mr. Grammarian, but I don’t know 
what a noun is. (At this, the Nouns 
march forward and range themselves 
horizontally along the stage as they 
speak in unison.) 


Novuns: A noun is a name 


That means the same 








As a person, a thing, or a place. 

Jim: A noun can be — 

JANE: The sky or the sea — 

JAPAN: Yokohama — (She bows.) 

Bau: Mickey Mantle. 

Book (Pointing to nose): Or the nose 
on your face. 

Jamie: If I choose one of these nouns, 
will it be the subject of the sentence? 
What the sentence will be about? 

GRAMMARIAN: That is correct. 

JAMIE (Inspecting the Nouns): I choose 
...dim. He looks a little bit like me. 
I think I could make up a good story 
about him. (Jim stands at attention, 
as the other Nouns go back behind 
their PENNANT BEARER, in column 
form again.) 

Jim (Stiffly in robot fashion): My name 
is Jim. I am a Proper Noun. 

JAMIE: He’s just standing there, Mr. 
Grammarian. He isn’t doing any- 
thing. 

GRAMMARIAN: You need a bit of action 
for your friend Jim. Why don’t you 
try adding a verb? (He whistles. The 
Verss line up across the stage. As 
JAMIE inspects them, they pantomime 
their appropriate actions.) 

JAMIE (As THRows, dressed as a discus 
thrower, throws): He’s throwing. (As 
Runs, in shorts and shirt, runs) He’s 
running. (As Brings, dressed as 
weight lifter, brings dumbbells to him) 
He’s bringing. (As Lxaps, dressed in 
Superman costume with cape, leaps) 
He’s leaping. (As Maxns, dressed as 
carpenter, pretends to hammer a nail) 
He’s making something. Say, those 
verbs are hard workers, aren’t they! 

GRAMMARIAN: Indeed they are, Jamie. 
They make statements, give com- 
mands, ask questions, and behave 
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like the muscles of the sentence. 
Watch Jim come alive when you 
choose a verb for him. 

Jamie: Let’s see . . . Baseball is my 
favorite sport, so I’ll choose ‘“‘throws.”’ 
(TuHrows stands beside Jim. He 
pumps Jim’s arm up and down in 
throwing motion. Jim smiles and 
winds up.) 

Jim (Proudly): Jim throws! 

GRAMMARIAN: There! That is a genu- 
ine, twenty-four carat sentence. 

JAMIE: That’s a sentence? But there 
are only two words. 

GRAMMARIAN: Very true, but those 
two words are all you need to express 
a complete thought. 

JAMIE: But I don’t know what Jim is 
throwing. It could be a rock, a bean 
bag, a pillow, or a ball. 

GRAMMARIAN: What sort of word do 
you need? 

Jamie: A thing word...a.. 

Nouns: You need a noun. 

GRAMMARIAN: And a small article. 
(ARTICLE and Batu come forward. 
BALL gives a tennis ball to Jim, and 
takes his place beside ARTICLE and 
THROWS.) 

Jim (Winds up and throws the ball off- 
stage): Jim throws the ball. 

GRAMMARIAN: Are you satisfied with 
your sentence as it stands now? 

JAMIE: Not quite. I don’t know much 
about the ball. Maybe it’s a big ball, 
like a basketball. Or a small one, 
like a Ping-pong ball. Or a red and 
blue one, like a beach ball. 

Apsectives (Stepping forward in line 
across stage): You need an adjective. 
An adjective is a word that describes 
a noun. Listen to what we can do to 
Jim. Happy Jim. Sad Jim. Good 


~&.e- 








Jim. Bad Jim. Fat Jim. Slim Jim. 
Bright Jim. Dim Jim. 

JAMIE: Oh, is that what you are? I 
thought an adjective was something 
horrible. 

Apsectives: We can be horrible. 
Dreadful, deadly, doleful, desperate, 
demonic Jim! 

JamMIE: Wow! Adjectives pack a lot of 
power. I’ll use the adjective “white.” 
(Wut takes her place in the sentence. 
She gives a white ball to BALL, who 
gives it to Jim.) 

Jim (Throwing off-stage): Jim throws 
the white ball. 

GRAMMARIAN: A fine, upstanding sen- 
tence. You may be proud of it. 

Jamie: Wait, Mr. Grammarian. I’m 
still not finished. It’s that word 
“throws.”’ The sentence doesn’t tell 
how Jim is throwing the ball. 

GRAMMARIAN: Is that important, 
Jamie? 

Jamie: Well, it certainly is. Say you 
are a pitcher—if you throw the 
ball slowly, the batter may hit a 
home run. If you throw clumsily, 
the umpire may call a ball. If you 
throw skillfully, you may strike the 
batter out. See? 

GRAMMARIAN: I see. And I have just 
the words you need. The adverbs. 
(He whistles. The Apverss take 
their places. Each one performs in 
pantomime as JAMIE inspects him.) 

JAMIE (As SLOWLY, dressed as a turtle, 
crawls by): That must be “slowly.” 
(As QuicKLy, dressed as a rabbit, 
hops by) That’s “quickly.” (As 
CLUMSILY, dressed as a bear, lumbers 
along) “‘Clumsily’’ — that’s how he’s 
walking. (SKILLFULLY, dressed as a 
monkey, juggles balls deftly) The 


monkey is juggling “skillfully.” (As 
Happily, dressed as a canary, smiles 
and whistles sweetly) The canary 
sounds as if she’s whistling “happily.” 
Well, I like Jim. I want him to play 
a good game of ball, so I’ll choose 
“skillfully.”” (SKILLFULLY takes his 
place after BA.u. WHITE gives 
another ball to BALL who gives it to 
Jim. JIM gives an extra special wind- 
up and throws the ball off-stage.) 

SKILLFULLY (Holding up three fingers 
like an umpire): Strike three! 

Worps (Jn unison): Hooray for Jim! 
Jim threw the white ball skillfully! 
Jim threw the white ball skillfully! 

Jamie (Proudly): There now! That’s 
a sentence. 
Sentence. 

GRAMMARIAN (Smiling): Are you quite 
sure you have finished? 

Jim: Jim — 

Turows: Throws — 

ARTICLE: The — 

Wuirte: White — 

Ba.: Ball — 

SKILLFULLY: Skillfully — (They keep 
repeating the sentence, one word at a 
time. After they have repeated it sev- 
eral times, JAMIE tries to quiet them 
down and motions them to stop, but 
they keep on going.) 

Jamie: Hey! The sentence is going on 
and on. I can’t stop it! 

GRAMMARIAN: Yes, you can. Think a 
moment. What stops a sentence? 

JAMIE: Oh! A period! 

Periop (Bouncing out and doffing 
beanie): Did someone call me? 

JAMIE: Can you stop my sentence? 

Preriop: Young man, I may look small, 
but I’ve stopped more sentences 
than a Philadelphia lawyer. (He sits 


My very first real 








down firmly at the end of the sentence. 
The sentence stops at “‘skillfully.’’) 

JAMIE: There! 

GRAMMARIAN: There! Now, do you 
feel happier about learning English 
grammar, Jamie? 

JAMIE: Sure I do. But I’ve only 
started my sentences about Jim. I 
could go on and write a paragraph — 
or a composition. 

GRAMMARIAN: Just a minute, Jamie. 
Do you know what time it is? 

Jamie (Looking at the clock): Nine 
o’clock! Why, I never spent more 
than ten minutes on grammar before. 

GRAMMARIAN: I must pack up my 
circus of words. I have an urgent 
appointment at the White House 
this evening. 

JAMIE: Boy! The White House! 
you know the President? 

GRAMMARIAN: I’ve known them all, 
my boy. When Mr. Jefferson first 


Do 


sat down with quill pen and ink, I 
was at his right hand, guiding him as 
he wrote “When in the course of 


human events —” We did rather 
well on that document, Mr. Jefferson 
and I, if I do say so myself. But, I’ll 
be back. This was only a smattering. 
Wait until you meet the Conjunc- 
tions, Prepositions, Pronouns, and 
Punctuation Marks. 
JAMIE: Conjunctions! 
Punctuation Marks! 
GRAMMARIAN (Whistles): Attention! 
Now hear this, all you words. Pre- 
pare to embark for Washington. 
(Worps form columns, march in 
place as piano begins march.) 
Nouns: 
Apples, animals, aspirin, ants! 
Peanuts, pineapples, pots and plants! 


Pronouns! 
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Saturday, Sunday, Susan, Sam! 
Timbuktoo and Amsterdam! 
We are nouns, 
Whose voices sing 
Of person, quality, place and thing. 
(They march off-stage.) 

VERBS: 
Dancing, prancing, jumping, bump- 

ing! 

Doing, wooing, howling, scowling! 
Reading, writing, weeding, fighting! 
Bemg, seeing, fleeing, freeing! 
Verbs command, and act, and ask — 
Verbs can tackle any task! 
(They march off-stage.) 

ADJECTIVES: 
Scarlet, silver, sapphire, gold! 
Toasty-warm, icy-cold! 
Sugar-sweet, fleecy-white! 
Dangerous, glamorous, 

bright! 

Adjectives, gaudy as tropical birds 
Paint a picture with colorful words! 
(They march off-stage.) 

ADVERBS: 
Happily, sadly, snappily, madly! 
Afterwards, almost, rarely, badly! 
Also, always, sometimes, never! 
Forward, backward, seldom, ever! 
Adverbs answer: here? or there? 
How much, how many, when and 
where? 
(They march off-stage, followed by 
ARTICLE, who has been beating drum.) 

JAMIE (At desk writing) : “After Jim hit 
the white ball skillfully, Red Jones 
came up to bat. Red Jones was a 
good batter.’’ No, I need something 
more interesting than that. I have 
it! ‘Red Jones was known far and 
near as the terror of the pitchers.” 
That’s better. ‘Jim wound up for 
the next pitch —”’ 


dismal, 





GRAMMARIAN: Come on, Period. We’ll Preriop makes a running jump 
have to leave Jim winding up for the through the center of the hoop, doffs his 
next pitch. But we’ll return one of beanie to the audience, and turns his 
these days and see if he’s struck out back to them as the curtains close. 
Red Jones. (He holds up a hoop On his back is written in bold letters, 
which is decorated with tissue paper “The End.” Curtain.) 
and a circus design in the center. THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue WonpDERFUL Circus or Worps 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; 24 male or fe- 
male, (All-boy cast may be used, if desired.) 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Jamie wears everyday school 
clothes. Grammarian wears ringmaster’s 
costume. Jim wears a baseball uniform and 
cap. “Throws” is dressed as a discus 
thrower, “Runs”’ as a runner, “Brings’’ as a 
weight lifter, “Leaps” in a Superman cos- 
tume with cape, and ‘Makes’ as a car- 
penter. ‘Slowly’ wears a turtle costume, 
“Quickly” a rabbit costume, “Clumsily” a 
bear costume, “Skillfully’’ a monkey cos- 
tume and “Happily” a canary costume. 
Other words wear costumes indicating the 
meaning of their words: kimono for 
“Japan,” a silver costume with glitter for 
“Sparkling,” red clown outfit and red 
balloon for “Red,” ete. Period wears black, 
with a sandwich sign which has a large 
black dot on the front and “The End” 
printed on the back. “Article” wears black, 
with a sandwich sign marked “A, An,’’ on 
one side and “‘The”’ on the other. Pennant 
bearers wear colorful costumes. If desired, 
the characters may wear name cards, 
rather than special costumes. 

Properties: Book, pencil, paper, whistle; pen- 
nants marked “Nouns,” “Verbs,” “Ad- 
jectives’”’ and “Adverbs’’; small drum and 
drumsticks, pail with tennis balls, satchel 
with baseballs, cardboard discus, dumb- 
bells, hammer, colorful juggling balls, 
tissue-covered hoop. 

Setting: Jamie’s living room. A living room 
set may be used, or the stage may be bare 
except for a desk and chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








The Rebellious Robots 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
AGATHA FOLLANSBEE 
Henry Fo.tuANsBEE 
6 Rospots 
ANN 
SusIE 
Tommy 
Dan 
ELLEN 
JOE 
LIsa 
Mayor Portiy 


Time: The present. 

Srerrine: A gift shop. At one side is a 
display of flowers. At the other side 
is a display of jewelry, candy, and 
other gifts. Various signs are placed 
around the store, giving gift sugges- 
tions, price information, etc. 

At Rise: AGATHA enters, carrying a 
large box marked ‘‘candy”. She puts 
the box down in the center of the stage. 

Acatua (Calling): Henry! Henry, I 
need you. The candy is here. Henry! 
Oh, where is that husband of mine? 
A fine help he is — always in that 
workshop of his, inventing something 
when there’s work to be done. Well, 
I guess I’ll just have to open this 
myself. (She takes a scissors from her 
apron pocket and begins cutting the 
strings.) This candy should have 
come days ago. I suppose Henry 
forgot to mail the order again. That 
man! All he thinks about is his in- 


ventions. (lst Rosor enters slowly, 
knocking down a chair as he comes 
forward. AGATHA does not see him; 
her back is to him, and she does not 
look up as she tugs at the strings. 1st 
Rosor stops near her.) Well, Henry, 
it’s about time you got here. Now, 
you just listen to me. I want you to 
stop all this foolish inventing and 
get to work. This candy must be 
put on the shelves, and then I want 
you to oil the door, and — Henry, 
are you listening to me? (She turns 
around, sees 1st Rosot, screams, and 
falls to floor, covering her eyes. Then 
she slowly looks up, and gets up 
angrily.) Henry Follansbee! You 
can’t fool me. (She goes over and 
pokes at lst Ropot.) I know it’s you. 
So this is your new invention —a 
sum of metal to make you look like 
a robot. Well, you can just take the 
suit off right now, and get to work. 
Our customers will start coming in 
any minute. (She pushes Ist Roxor.) 
Go ahead, Henry! You heard me. 
(Henry enters briskly. He carries 
some coiled tubing and some boxes 
with colored buttons on them.) 


Henry: Good morning, Agatha, my 


dear. It 7s a good morning, isn’t it? 
(AcATHA stares at him, putting her 
hand over her mouth.) The sun is 
shining, the sky is blue— and I’m 
really excited about my latest in- 
vention. 





AGATHA (Pointing to 1st Rosor, then 
to Henry): Henry —I thought — 
Henry — who — who — 

Henry: Now, now, my dear, stop say- 
ing “who, who” like an owl. As you 
always say, we have no time to play 
games when our customers will be 
coming any minute. 

AGaTua: Henry — who is that crea- 
ture? 

Henry: Why, that’s my new invention, 
of course. I told you I was working 
on something wonderful. (Pats Ist 
Rosot) Oh, you are a marvel, you 
wonderful creature! 

AcaTtua: Henry, get it out of here. 

Henry: Oh, my dear, I can’t do that. 
We’re going to sell these in the shop. 
As a matter of fact, I have a little 
surprise for you. Yesterday while 


you were gone, I sold two of them. 
And I’m sure I’m going to sell the 


rest today. We'll make a fortune. 
I’ll bring in the rest of them now, 
my dear. (He presses buttons on his 
boxes, and 2ND, 3RD, and 4TH Rospots 
march in and stand beside the 1st 
Rosor. AGatua tries to get them to 
go out.) 

AGcaTHA: Go away! Shoo! Get out of 
here! Henry, make them go away. 
I won’t have them in the shop. (She 
takes candy out of big box and puts it 
on counter.) 

Henry (Fussing over Rosors): Agatha, 
my dear, you don’t understand. 
These robots are marvels of science. 
Customers love them. 

AGATHA: Last year you invented an 
electric backscratcher. How many 
of those did you sell? 

Henry (Hopefully): One? 

AGATHA: You didn’t sell any! The year 
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before that, it was the automatic 
fire maker. 

Henry: Well, you must admit the 
automatic fire maker was a good 
idea. How was I to know I had 
invented matches? 

Acatua: Henry, I am going out to do 
the marketing. I want you to stay 
in the shop while I’m gone — and I 
want you to get those — those 
creatures out of here. Now! (Ac- 
ATHA goes out the door of the shop. 
Henry dusts off Rosorts as the door 
opens and ANN, SusiE and Tommy 
enter. Henry greets the children 
happily, rubbing his hands.) Aha! 
Our first customers today. Good 
morning, children. 

Ann: Good morning. We’ve come to 
buy a birthday present for our 
mother. 

Susie: We have three dollars. Each of 
us saved a whole dollar. 

Tommy: We’d like to buy the same 
candy we bought last year. It was 
delicious. 

Ann: Tommy, we’re not going to buy 
candy this year. Last year you ate 
almost the whole box, all by your- 
self. 

Susie: He got sick, too. 

Tommy (Indignantly): I did not! 

Ann: This year let’s buy something 
just for Mother. I think she’d like 
some jewelry. 

Henry: Ah, my young friends, candy 
and jewelry are all very nice, but 
this week the Gift Shop has some- 
thing very special. (He gestures to 
Rosots.) This week, the Gift Shop 
is offering, for the very first time 
anywhere, the Mechanical Mother’s 
Helper. 








Tommy (Examining Rosots): The 
Mechanical Mother’s Helper? What’s 
that? 

Susie: What can it do? 

ANN: Does it do the dishes? Will it 
scrub the floor? 

Henry: Well, no. These Mechanical 
Mother’s Helpers are the very first 
models, and they can do only one 
job. They pick things up off the 
floor. 

Tommy: Wow! Do you mean that if I 
left my pajamas on the floor, one of 
these robots would pick them up? 

Ann: If I dropped my schoolbooks 


on the floor, would a Mechanical 
Mother’s Helper pick them up? 
Henry: Yes, yes, of course! 
bright children you are. 
Susre: I’m not sure I understand how 
they do it. 
Henry: Let me give you a demonstra- 


What 


tion. Now, we’ll need lots of things 
on the floor for the 1 obots to pick up. 
(He looks around, sees some large 
wastebaskets loaded with paper at one 
side of the stage.) Aha! The waste 
baskets! Now children, each of you 
take a wastebasket and throw the 
papers in it all over the floor. (The 
children take the wastebaskets and 
scatter papers all over the stage.) 

Tommy: Whee! This is fun. 

AnNn: I hope the robots really do pick 
this up. I’d certainly hate to do it. 

Susie: The floor looks like my room 
when I’ve been making something. 

Tommy (Looking around): It sure is a 
mess. 

Henry (Rubbing hands): It’s just fine. 
The messier the better, formy robots. 
Now, I wind up the robots. (He 
turns a crank in back of each Rosor.) 
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One — two — three. Then I press 
the button marked “Walk” and then 
the button marked “Pick Up.” (He 
presses buttons on the back of each 
Rosot. As he does so, the Rosots 
set to work. They walk around the 
stage stiffly, picking up the papers and 
putting them back in the wastebaskets.) 

Tommy: Wow! Look at them work! 

Ann: They really do pick things up. 

Suste: Mother would never have to 
scold us again when we leave things 
on the floor. (2npD Rosor picks up 
Henry’s coiled tubing and puts it in 
a wastebasket. Henry gets it back.) 

Henry: Now, now, now, I need this. 
(When the Rosots have finished, 
they march back to their places and 
stand stiffly. Henry smiles proudly.) 
Well, what do you think of my 
robots? 

Tommy: They’re great. 

Ann: We certainly need one in our 
house. 

Susie: But how much do they cost? 
We have only three dollars. 

Henry: Well, they would be rather 
expensive — but I’m anxious to 
have mothers try them out, so I’m 
offering them at a special price. 
They cost just three dollars. But if 
you buy one now, you must promise 
me that you’ll let your mother try it 
out right away. 

SusiE: But we shouldn’t give Mother 
her present before her birthday. 
ANN: Just this once, we could. Besides, 

we could never hide the robot in a 
closet. It’s too big. 
Tommy: Come on, girls. Let’s buy one. 
(He gives Henry the money.) 
Henry: Thank you. Now, which color 
belt would you like? All the robots 








are the same, but I’ve given them 
different belts. 

Susie: I want the red belt. (She points 
to 3nD Rosor.) 

Henry: Fine, fine. Now, just press 
the button marked “Walk” and the 
robot will come with you. (Tommy 
presses the button and 3rd Rosor 
begins to walk.) 

Tommy: Come on, girls. We'd better 
go. 

ANN: Goodbye. 

Henry: Goodbye — and let me know 
how your mother likes the Mechani- 
cal Mother’s Helper. (ANN, Susig, 
and Tommy go out with 3rp Rosor. 
Henry rubs his hands happily.) 
Well! Another sale already. My 


robots are a success.) The door opens, 
and Dan and ELLEN enter with 5TH 
Rosor.) 


E.uen: Hello. 

Henry: What’s this? Aren’t you the 
children who bought the Mechanical 
Mother’s Helper yesterday? 

Dan: We certainly are. 

ELLEN: We want to return it and get 
our money back. 

Henry: What’s wrong? Did the robot 
break down? (He turns the dials at 
the back of 5rH Rosor.) 

Dan: It works all right, but our mother 
doesn’t like it. 

Henry: (Astonished): What? Your 
mother doesn’t like the Mechanical 
Mother’s Helper? I can’t believe it! 

ELLEN: My mother says we can’t go 
through life expecting a robot to be 
around to pick things up. 

Dan: She says we have to learn to pick 
up our own things. 

ELLEN: So she told us to return the 


robot and get her something else for 
her birthday instead. 

Henry (Jnsulted): Very well. If that 
is the way your mother feels, I will 
certainly return your money. 

Dan: Thank you. We'll buy Mom a 
box of candy, instead. (Dan and 
ELLEN go to candy counter with 
Henry and pick out a box of candy. 
He puts it in a bag, and Dan and 
ELLEN exit. Henry goes to the 5TH 
Roxsot-and brushes it off. JoE and 
Lisa enter with 6TH Rosor.) 


Lisa: Good morning. We’ve come to 
ask you if we could return our 
Mechanical Mother’s Helper and 
get our money back. 

Jor: Our mother doesn’t want the 
Mechanical Helper. 

Henry (Annoyed): Indeed! And why 
doesn’t your mother want a Mechan- 
ical Helper? 

Lisa: Well — we’ve had the Mechani- 
cal Helper for two days. Every time 
something was dropped on the floor, 
we pressed the buttons and the robot 
picked it up. 

Henry: But that is exactly what the 
Mechanical Helper is supposed to do! 
What, may I ask, is wrong with 
that? 

Lisa: We have seven children in our 
family — and our mother is used to 
having things all over the place. 

Jor: She says she can’t stand a neat 
house. She likes to have stuff around. 

Lisa: Mother says she feels sorry for 
the people who have no children. 
Their houses are always neat. 

Jor: She says children just naturally 
make things messy — but she likes 
it that way. 





Henry (Shaking his head and pulling at 
his beard): I just can’t believe it! 
I just don’t understand it! 

Lisa: So please, sir, could we have our 
money back? 

Henry: Very well. I certainly don’t 
want any dissatisfied customers. 


Jor: Thank you very much, sir. 

Lisa: Let’s get Mom some flowers. 
She always likes lots of flowers. 
(They go to flower display.) 

Jor: These are very pretty. (He points 
to some flowers.) 

Lisa: O. K. May we have a nice big 
bunch, please? 

Henry (Taking flowers and wrapping 
them): Yes. I hope your mother 
likes these. 

Lisa: I’m sure she will. (Jor and Lisa 
take flowers and exit. HeEnry 


straightens counter as Tommy, ANN, 


and Susie enter with 3rd Rosort.) 

Henry (Brightly): Ah, children! What 
fine children you are! You promised 
to let me know how you liked the 
Mechanical Mother’s Helper, and 
here you are back, good as your word. 
Well, how are things going? I’m sure 
you’re delighted, simply delighted! 

Tommy: Well, no — we’re not exactly 
delighted. 

Ann: In fact, we don’t like the Me- 
chanical Helper. 

Susre: I don’t like it at all. 

Henry (Bewildered): You — you don’t 
like it? (The three children shake 
their heads “No.”) Why — why 
don’t you like it? 

Tommy: Well, you see, when we pick 
things up, we put them where they 
belong. 

Ann: But the robot can’t think. It just 


throws everything into the waste- 
basket. 

Susie: I had a paper doll on the floor 
with all the scraps of paper from my 
cutting — and the robot threw the 
doll away with everything else. 
When my mother picks up, she al- 
ways saves the important things. 

Tommy: The robot threw out my 
pajamas, my new baseball mitt, and 
my sneakers. 

Henry (Stroking his beard): Hmm. 
I never considered this. I shall have 
to give it some thought. 

Tommy: While you’re thinking, could 
we have our money back? 

Henry: Very well. (He gives Tommy 
the money.) 

Ann: I guess we should buy candy 
after all. 

Tommy: O. K. Let’s get a big box of 
chocolates. (Tommy, ANN and SusIE 
go to candy counter. HENRY sits 
sadly at center.) 

Henry (Gesturing to Roxpors): All of 
them — returned. All my wonderful, 
marvelous robots. My whole life’s 
work — and no one wants them. 
(He takes out a large handkerchief and 
dabs sadly at his eyes. AGATHA enters 
carrying a shopping bag, which she 
places on the counter.) 

Acatua: Henry! I thought I told you 
to get those robots out of here. 
Henry (Rising): Yes, my dear. I'll 
take them back to my workshop 
now. You were right. No one wants 

to buy them. 

Aaatua: Of course I was right. You 
and your inventions. 

Henry: I just can’t understand it. 
I was sure I had invented something 
wonderful. (Mayor Portty enters.) 





Mayor: Good morning, good morning. 
I’ve come to buy an anniversary 
present for my wife. 

AGatTua: Good morning, Mayor Portly. 
I’m sure we can help you. 

Mayor: I’ve made out a list of what 
my wife needs. Let me see— 
where did I put that list? (The 
Mayor begins to pull papers out of 
his pockets. He reads from each 
paper, then shakes his head and pulls 
out another paper.) “Bacon, lettuce, 
cheese...” No, that isn’t it. “New 
lights for the City Hall . . .” No, 
that isn’t it. “Dog licenses . . ” No, 
that isn’t it, either. Oh, dear, where 
is my list of presents? (The Mayor 
drops his papers all over the floor.) 
Good gracious, now look what I’ve 
done! (Tommy runs up to 4TH 
Rosot and presses the buttons. The 
4TH Rosor picks up the papers and 
staris for a wastebasket with them. 
Tommy gets the papers from 4TH 
Rosot and gives them back to the 
astonished Mayor. The 4TH Rosor 
returns to place.) 

Tommy: Here are your papers, Mr. 
Mayor. 

Mayor (Pointing to 4rH Rosor): 
What did that creature do? What 
did that creature do? 

Tommy: It picked up your papers. 
That’s Mr. Follansbee’s Mechanical 
Helper. It picks up anything on the 
floor and puts it in a wastebasket. 

Mayor: A Mechanical Helper? A 
Mechanical Helper? (He smiles, 
jumps up in the air, and drops the 
papers again. This time Henry 
pushes the buttons, 4rH Rosor picks 
up the papers, Henry gets them and 
hands them to the delighted Mayor, 


who hugs Henry.) My dear Mr. 
Follansbee! My dear, dear, dear Mr. 
Follansbee! How wonderful! How 


perfectly wonderful! 


Henry (Sadly): Your wife won’t like a 
Mechanical Helper, Mr. Mayor. 
Mayor: Wife? Wife? Who said any- 
thing about a wife? These robots are 
just what I’ve always dreamed 

about. 

Henry: Your secretary won’t like one, 
either. 

Mayor: My dear Mr. Follansbee, will 
you let me speak? Ahem! As you 
know, this town has a litter-bug 
problem. Every town has a litter- 
bug problem, but in this town, the 
litter-bug problem is my problem 
because I am the mayor. Now, for 
years, I have tried to think of some 
way to keep the streets of our fair 
town clean. People do forget, you 
know. They drop papers, gum 
wrappers — oh, all sorts of things — 
on the streets of our town. 

Henry (Becoming excited): My Me- 
chanical Helpers wouldn’t stand for 
that. They’d pick up all the litter 
and put it in the wastebaskets on 
the street corners. 

Mayor: Exactly. We'll use your 
robots to keep our town clean. 
They’ll be wonderful. 

Henry (Excited): They'll be perfect! 
Mayor: We'll buy all you have! 
We'll send them all over town! 
Henry: My Mechanical Helpers will 
keep the town clean! (Henry and the 
Mayor shake hands and dance 
around happily. The children and 
Acatua cheer.) I'll re-name the 
robots. Instead of the Mechanical 





Mother’s Helpers, I’ll call them the 
Mechanical Mayor’s Helpers. 

Mayor (Pleased): Wonderful, wonder- 
ful. (He stops and thinks.) Now, let 
me think. Why did I come in here? 

AGaTua: You came in to buy a present 
for your wife. (She picks up various 
items from counters.) Now, Mayor, 
your wife might like flowers, or 
jewelry, or — 

Henry: Agatha, my dear, I’m afraid 
that will have to wait. The Mayor 
and I have business to talk over. I 
know you will excuse us while we go 
to my workshop to make plans. (He 
takes the Mayor’s arm.) 

Mayor: Yes, yes, of course. We must 
make plans. (They start off slowly, 
arm in arm.) 

AGatua: Henry! Come back here at 
once. 


Henry: I can’t do that, my dear. I 
must get back to work on my in- 
ventions. After all, J am the inven- 
tor of the Mechanical Mayor’s 
Helpers. (He bows to her, then leads 
the Mayor off as she stares after him.) 

AcaTtHa: Well, I never! (She drops the 
flowers and jewelry on the floor.) 

Susie (Coming over): I’ll help you pick 
them up. 

Tommy: No, let the robots do it. (ANN, 
Tommy, and Susie quickly press 
buttons. The Rosors start over. 
AGATHA 7s already kneeling on the 
floor, picking up flowers. The Rosors 
pick up AGATHA and go toward the 
wastebasket with her, while she screams 
for help and the curtains close.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Runaway Rosots 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; 6 male or female 
for Robots. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Agatha wears a dress and apron. 
Henry wears slacks and a sport jacket. 
Mayor Portly wears a formal suit and has 
a pillow stuffed in his clothes. Children 
wear everyday school clothes. Robots are 
dressed identically, except that each has a 
wide belt of a different color; on the back 
of each one is a large box with dials, knobs, 
buttons, etc. 

Properties: Large box marked ‘‘candy,’’ tied 
with string, with smaller boxes inside it; 
scissors, coiled tubing, boxes with colored 
buttons on them, wastebaskets filled with 
paper, paper play money, flowers, wrapping 

aper, paper bag, handkerchief, shopping 
ag, small slips of paper, and jewelry. 

Setting: A gift shop. At one side is a display 
of flowers. At the other side is a display 
of jewelry, candy, and other gifts. Various 
signs are placed around the store, giving 
gift suggestions, price information, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Just Published! 
POINTERS on 
PRODUCING 


the 
SCHOOL PLAY 


BY HELEN Louise MILLER 


> Here is a simple how-to book on 
play production designed to help 
teachers and drama directors produce 
a school Play or program which will 
be successful for both young actors 
and their audiences. 


> PoINTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
ScHoot Pray is a practical and in- 
formal guide to all phases of school 
play production, from play selection 

casting to the last-minute details 
of backstage organization. It offers 
a basic guide to successful rehearsals, 
explains important coaching tech- 
niques, and includes valuable sug- 
gestions on several types of school 
entertainments: the one-act play, 
variety show, musical and three-act 
drama. Helpful tips on costumes, 
properties, stage sets and make-up 
are listed 


® PoINTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
ScHoo. Pray will make your re- 

easier, students happier, 
critics kinder, and plays more fun. 


$2.95 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


r>—NOW AVAILABLE 











PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue GoLpEN Voice or LirrLe Erik 
(Play on pages 81-86) 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras for townspeople. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Little Erik and the three beggars 
are dressed in rags. The old beggar woman 
wears a shawl over her head; the man wears 
a woolen scarf, and the little girl wears 
men’s shoes that are too big. The sheriff 
and the merchant wear rich robes and hats 
with plumes. Christina and the towns- 
people are dressed in peasant costume. 

Properties: Broom, for Erik; purse with three 
large pennies (British coins are the right 
size), for sheriff; staff, for second beggar; 
sack containing a plumed hat, silk blouse, 
trousers and a cloak, for merchant. 

Setting: The stage represents a street. The 
backdrop is a jail, which may be sketched 
in ence There is a bench in front of the 
jai 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Music: The words are to the tune of “The 
Norwegian Dance No. 2”’ by Edvard Grieg. 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 500 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. 


The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 


Book Week Memorial Day 
Christmas Mother's ) ee 
Columbus Day 


Mys 

Comedies Patriotic and Historical 
Easter Plays for All-Boy Casts 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Girl Casts 

x. Legends Radio 
‘oreign Lands Science Fiction 
Gradeation and Skits and = epee 
hanksgiving 
United Nations 
vaneanas s Day 
Bees s Birthday 


Health and Safety 
Lincoln's gene» 
Melodramas and 
This catalog will t be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material — viously published in the 
magazine. d for your free copy of 
this 48-page catalog. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Runaway Unicorn 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
THE UNIcoRN KEEPER 
Rosin Hoop 
WILL SCARLET 
LITTLE JOHN 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
PINOCCHIO 
PETER RABBIT 
Jack oF BEANSTALK FAME 
Snow WHITE 
THE SEvEN Dwarrs 
MoruEer Goose 
HANSEL 
GRETEL 
THE WIZARD oF Oz 
LinDA BorDEN 
Lewis BorDEN 
THE UNICORN 


Sertine: Storybook Lane, in Bookland. 


cardboard 
one large 


On the stage are nine 
replicas of books, each 
enough to conceal a child. They are: 
Rosin Hoop, ALicE In WoNDER- 
LAND, Prinoccuio, Perer Rassir, 
Morner Goosk, HANSEL AND 
GRETEL, SNow WuiTE, JACK AND 
THE BEANSTALK, and THE WizARD 
oF Oz. 

At Rise: The StoryBook CHARACTERS 
are hidden behind their books. Wit. 
ScarRLet and Litrte Joun also 
stand behind the Rosin Hoop book. 
The Unicorn KEEPER runs on stage 
from right. 


Unicorn Keeper: Help! Help! The 
Unicorn has run away. Help! Help! 
We must find him at once! (Each 
book character steps out from behind 
his book.) 

Rosin Hoop: Are you sure he’s gone? 

Unicorn Keeper: I’ve looked all 
through Bookland for him. He’s not 
anywhere on Storybook Lane. 

Autce: Did you look in Poetry Park? 
He sometimes goes there in the 
afternoon. 

Unicorn Keeper: He’s not there now! 

GRETEL: Oh, dear! Maybe he’s lost in 
the haunted wood! 

Snow Wuire: Maybe he tried to climb 
the magic mountain. 

Prnoccuio: Maybe he started to swim 
to Treasure Island. 

Moruer Goose: You were never strict 
enough with him. The Old Woman 
in the Shoe would know what to do 
with him. 

HANSEL: Yes, I know. She’d give him 
some broth without any bread, 
then give him a spanking and send 
him to bed! 

Unicorn Keeper: But she’d have to 
find him first, and I don’t even know 
where to look for him. 

Perer Rassitr: Why do you think he 
ran away? Was he in any trouble? 

Unicorn Keeper: Not that I know of, 
but yesterday he wouldn’t eat his 
dinner. 





Auice: He’s been very sad lately. 

Snow Wuire: He wouldn’t even play 
with me this morning. 

Moruer Goose: He looked to me as if 
he might be catching a cold. 

GReETEL: Poor little Unicorn. He’s 
probably frightened and can’t find 
his way home. 

Moruer Goose: He had no business 
to run away in the first place. 

AuiceE: But it’s getting late. We must 
find him before dark. 

Rosrn Hoop: We should form a search- 
ing party. 

Auice: I'll take a look Through the 
Looking Glass and I’ll ask the White 
Rabbit to search through Wonder- 
land. (Ezits) 

Perer Rassir: I'll take a look through 
Mr. McGregor’s garden. He might 
be hiding under a watering can. 
(Exits) 

Jack: I’ll climb up my beanstalk and 
have a look around. (Ezits) 

Prnoccuio: I’ll ask the Fairy with the 
Blue Hair to help us find him. She 
always knows the truth about every- 
thing. (Ezits) 

HanseL: Gretel and I will 
through the woods. 

GRETEL: Maybe he’s hiding in the 
Gingerbread House. (Both exit.) 

Snow Wuire: I'll ask the Seven 
Dwarfs to join our searching party. 
(Exits) 

Moruer Goose: I'd like to help, but I 
have no one to send. Simple Simon 
is much too simple. Miss Muffet is 
afraid of everything, even spiders, 
and Humpty Dumpty is in no shape 
to go anywhere. 

Rosin Hoop: Never mind, Mother 
Goose. You stay here and look after 


walk 


things. I'll take Will Scarlet and 
Little John, two of my very best men. 
The minute we find him, I’ll blow 
my hunting horn. (Ezits left as 
Snow Walrt re-enters right with tle 
SevEN Dwarrs. They cross the 
stage singing to tune of “Heigh-Ho.”’) 

DwakFs: 

Search high and low, 

It’s off to look we go, 

We'll keep on looking all day long, 
Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

We’re looking high and low! 

And we will find him, this we know 
With a heigh, heigh-ho! 

Unicorn Keeper: Everybody is so 
kind and helpful! I’m sure they'll 
find him. 

Wizarp or Oz: Oh, no, they won’t! 
They won’t find him at all. 

Unicorn Keeper: What makes you 
say such a thing? 

Wizarp oF Oz: Because I’m a Wizard, 
that’s why. I know all about catch- 
ing unicorns. 

Unicorn Keeper: Then why didn’t 
you say so? 

Wizarp or Oz: Nobody asked me. 
When people ask me no questions, I 
give them no answers. 

Unicorn Keeper: Oh, dear, kind, 
wise Wizard of Oz, I’m asking you 
now. Do you know where the Uni- 
corn is? 

Wizarp or Oz: No, of course not. No- 
body knows that, but I do know 
how to catch him and bring him 
back. 

Unicorn Keeper: How? 

Wizarp or Oz: Unicorns are very 
strange creatures. 

Unicorn Keeper: Yes, yes, I know. 





Wizarp oF Oz: In the first place, they 
are very shy. 

Unicorn Keeper: Yes, yes, I know. 

Wizarp or Oz: In the second place, 
they are very, very clever. 

Unicorn Keeper: Yes, yes, I know. 

Wizarp or Oz: And in the third place, 
they can run very, very fast. 

Unicorn Keeper: Yes, yes, I know. 

Wizarp or Oz: Stop saying, ‘‘Yes, yes, 
I know!” If you know so much, why 
don’t you catch him yourself? 

Unicorn Kepper: Please excuse me, 
Mr. Wizard. I don’t pretend to 
know as much as you do about uni- 
corns or anything else. Just tell me 
what to do. 

Wizarp or Oz: You must set a Uni- 
corn trap! 

Unicorn Keeper: Oh, no! A trap is 
so cruel! I wouldn’t want to hurt 
him. 

Wizarp or Oz: Who said anything 
about hurting him? This is a very 
tender trap, indeed. 

Unicorn Keeper: Very well. How do 
we begin? 

Wizarp oF Oz: We will need a real, 
live little girl— not a story-book 
child, but a real one. 

Unicorn Keeper: There are no real 
children here. Where will we find a 
little girl? 

Wizarp oF Oz: In the library, of 
course. I happen to know there is 
one right there this very minute. 

Unicorn Keeper: How can we bring 
her here to Bookland? 

Wizarp oF Oz: Shut your eyes while I 
make some magic that will bring 
her here at once. 

Unicorn Keeper (Shutting eyes): My 
eyes are tight shut. 


Wizarp or Oz (Suiting actions to 
words) : 

I turn me round and round about! 

I put my hat on inside out! 

I pull my whiskers, one, two, three! 

Now open your eyes, and here she’ll 
be! (Linpa and Lewis enter.) 

Unicorn Keeper (Jn surprise): You 
did it! You did it! But look! There 
are two children instead of one! 

Wizarp or Oz: I must have turned 
around too many times. But no 
matter! 

Linpa: How do you do. 
lieve we have ever met. 

Lewis: This isn’t the library. How 
did we get here? 

Unicorn Keeper: This is Bookland, 
my little dears, and you are on 
Storybook Lane. 

Wizarp or Oz: I am the Wizard of Oz, 
who brought you here, and this is the 
Unicorn Keeper. He is in great 
trouble, and we want you to help 
him. 

Linpa: I’m sorry to hear about the 
trouble. My name is Linda Borden. 

Lewis: And I am her brother, Lewis. 
What do you want us to do? 

Wizarp or Oz: We don’t want you to 
do anything, but we want Linda to 
help us catch a runaway Unicorn. 

Linpa and Lewis: A runaway Uni- 
corn! 

Linpa: I don’t even know what a uni- 
corn is. 

Unicorn Keeper: The Unicorn is the 
most beautiful beast in Bookland. 
Wizarp oF Oz: He has the legs of a 

deer... 

Unicorn Keeper: The tail of a lion... 

Wizarp or Oz: And the head and body 
of a horse! 


I don’t be- 





Unicorn Keeper: And he has one, 
big, long horn growing from the 
middle of his forehead. 

Linpa: He sounds dangerous! 

Wizarp or Oz: Nonsense! 
gentle as a lamb! 

Linpa: What must I do? 

Wizarp or Oz: Just stand right here 
and wait till he comes. 

Lewis: How do you know he will 
come? 

Wizarp oF Oz: Because this is the only 
way to catch a unicorn. If a lovely 
little girl stands all alone, the Uni- 
corn will come and lie down at her 
feet. 

Unicorn Keeper: Please, little girl, 
will you do it? 

Lewis: Go ahead, Linda. 
hurt you. 

Wizarp or Oz: The rest of us will be 
nearby. 

Linpa: Very well. I’ll do it! 

UNIcORN KEEPER and Wizarp oF Oz: 
Good! Good! 

Wizarp or Oz: Now get the child 
something to read while she’s wait- 
ing. We don’t want her to get 
nervous. 

Unicorn Keeper: I know the very 
thing. (Calling) Mother Goose! 
Mother Goose! Come quickly and 
bring your book of rhymes. 

Moruer Goose (Entering with book): 
I always have it handy on the parlor 
table. Who wants it? 

Unicorn Keeper: This Linda 
Borden. She is going to help us get 
our Unicorn back. 

Moruer Goose: That’s very nice of 
her. And what about this boy? 

Wizarp or Oz: This is her brother 
Lewis. We want to wait in your 


He’s as 


It won’t 


is 
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house until the Unicorn returns. 
Moruer Goose: Come right in, and 
I’ll see what Mother Hubbard has 
in her cupboard for this little boy. 
(Handing Linpa the book) Here you 
are, child. The story of the Unicorn 
is on page ten. (All except LINDA 
exit behind Mother Goose House.) 
Linpa: I’m not so sure I like this. 
(Looking at book) Oh, here is a 
picture of a unicorn, and he’s just 
as beautiful as they said he was. 
His body is white, his head is red 
and his eyes are blue. Ooooh! What 
a lovely horn — black in the middle 
and red at the tip. In the picture he 
is fighting with a lion. I bet the 
story is exciting. (Reading) 
The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown, 
The Lion beat the Unicorn 
All round the town. 


Dear me! That’s too bad. I guess 
that’s why he ran away. (Reading on) 


Some gave them white bread, 

And some gave them brown, 

Some gave them plum cake, 

And sent them out of town. 

(As he reads, the UN1coRN enters and 
lies at her feet.) And after that, he 
must have come here to live. 

Unicorn: That’s right, beautiful lady. 
That’s just what I did. 

Linpa: The Unicorn! He’s back! He’s 
back! (Enter Moruer Goose, 
Unicorn Keeper, Wizarp oF Oz 
and LEwIs.) 

Wizarp or Oz: It worked like a charm! 

Unicorn Keeper: My beautiful Uni- 
corn is back, safe and sound! 

Lewis: What a wonderful creature! 
(Rosin Hoop enters with WiLL 





ScaR.et and Litr.e JOHN.) 

Rosin Hoop: We searched the green- 
wood, but he wasn’t there. 

Witt Scartet: We looked behind 
every bush and tree! 

LitTLE JoHN: Quick, Master Robin, 
blow your horn! There he is! 

Rosin Hoop: He’s back! He’s back! 
The search is over! (As Rosin 
Hoop blows his horn, all the search- 
ers enter.) 

Autce: I couldn’t find him anywhere in 
Wonderland or Through the Looking 
Glass. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL: He wasn’t in 
the Gingerbread House. 

Jack: I couldn’t even spot him from 
my beanstalk. 

Perer Rassir: And he wasn’t in Mr. 
McGregor’s garden! 

Prnoccuio: Even the Fairy with the 
Blue Hair couldn’t help me find him. 

Snow WuiteE (Entering with Dwarrs 
who sing to tune of ““Heigh-Ho’’): 
Not high, not low, 

We simply do not know 

Just where that Unicorn did go, 
Did go, did go. 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 

Now we are feeling low, 

He positively can’t be found 
Not high nor low! 

Snow Waite: Bless my stars! 
he is! 

Dwarrs: He’s here, he’s here. 

Prnoccuio: But I want to know where 
he’s been. 

Jack: And why did he run away? 

Unicorn Keeper: Tell us, my pretty 
pet. Where have you been? 

Unicorn: I’ve been to my secret hid- 
ing place, and where it is, I’ll never, 
never, never tell. 


Here 


Lewis: I don’t blame him. Everybody 
should have a secret hiding place. 
Unicorn Keeper: But why did you 

run away and scare us half to death? 

Unicorn: I’m sorry you were so 
worried, but I can’t tell you why I 
ran away. 

Linpa (Putting her arm around the 
Unicorn’s neck): Was it because 
that bad old lion beat you all around 
the town? (Unicorn shakes his 
head.) Please, you nice Unicorn, you 
can tell me. 

Unicorn: All right. But I must 
whisper in your ear. (Whispers to 
LINDA) 

Mortuer Goose: What did he say? 

Linpa (70 Unicorn): Is it all right to 
tell? (Unicorn nods “yes” and 
Linpa turns to book characters.) He 
says he ran away because he found 
out he isn’t real! 

Unicorn Keeper: What does he mean? 

Wizarp or Oz: How did he discover 
this? 

Linpa (Consulting with Unicorn): 
How did you find out? (UNIcoRN 
whispers.) He says he looked him- 
self up in the dictionary, and it said 
a unicorn is a fabled creature of 
olden time. 

Unicorn Keeper: What does that 
mean? 

Lewis: That means he is just a crea- 
ture out of a storybook. 


Book CuHarRaAcTERS: But so are we. 
None of us is real! 


Prnoccuio: I am just a puppet carved 
from a block of wood. 

Perer Rassit: I was made up by a 
lady named Beatrix Potter. 

Jack: I came right out of a fairy tale. 





HANSEL AND GRETEL: We are also 
make-believe. 

Rosin Hoop: Most of my adventures 
were made up! 

Wirt Scarvet AND LITTLE JOHN: 
We’re not real, either. 

Moruer Goose: Neither am I, but I 
never lose any sleep over it! 

Wizarp or Oz: Even I, the great 
Wizard of Oz, stepped right out of a 
storybook. 

Lewis: So what? Even if you did step 
out of a storybook, you’re real 
enough. 

Unicorn: What do you mean? 

Linpa: All of you are real. Mother 
Goose is real, and Pinocchio is real, 
and Snow White is real. 

Unicorn: I don’t understand. 

Linpa: You are real to all of the 
children who read about you in 
books. 

Lewis: Because they read about you, 
they believe in you and love you, 
and that makes you real. 

Unicorn: Is that the truth? 

Lewis AND Linpa (Crossing hearts): 
Cross our hearts! 

Lewis: Santa Claus is real because 
children believe in him. 

Linpa: And so is the Easter Bunny, 
and so are the elves, and the fairies, 
and the brownies, and the pixies, 
and so are you, you foolish little 
Unicorn. You’re just as real as 
anybody. 

Wizarp oF Oz: You two are very 
clever children, very clever, indeed. 

Lewis: That’s because we spend so 
much time in the library. 


Linpa: And read so many books. 

Unicorn: Then you mean that as long 
as children read about us and be- 
lieve in us, we will be real? 

Lrnpa: That’s just the way it is. When 
we go home, we’re going to tell all 
our friends to read about you and 
Mother Goose, and Hansel and 
Gretel, and Snow White and Jack 
and the Beanstalk. 

Lewis: And Robin Hood and Pi- 
nocchio and Peter Rabbit and the 
Wizard of Oz! 

Unicorn: And me! Don’t forget me! 
(MorHER Goose steps off-stage.) 

Linpa (Hugging him): We'll never for- 
get you. We'll read about you over 
and over and over again, so you will 
stay alive in our hearts. 

Unicorn: I’m so happy! I'll never 
run away again! (MorHEeR GoosE 
comes back carrying a crown.) 

Moruer Goose: To show you how 
glad we are to have you home again, 
I have a present for you. (Puts 
crown on Unicorn’s head) Now you 
have nothing to fight about! You 
have a crown of your very own. 

Unicorn: Thank you! Thank you! 

Moruer Goose: From now on, I want 
another verse printed in my book: 
The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown, 

But our friendly Unicorn 
Is ruler of the town! 

At: Long live King Unicorn! Hurray! 

Hurray! Hurray! (Curtain) 
THE END 


(Production Notes on page 76) 








The Book Hospital 


by Jean Brabham McKinney 


Characters 
Dr. LIBRARIAN 
NursE Mary 
RoBinson CRUSOE 
HeEIp1 
Tom SAWYER 
CINDERELLA 
Kine ARTHUR 
PauL BuNYAN 
SertinG: The book hospital. There are 
two or three cots and several chairs for 
patients. 
BrEForE Rise: Loud moans and groans 
are heard from behind curtain. Then 
a hospital bell is heard and a voice 
calls, “Calling Dr. Librarian! Calling 
Dr. Iibrarian!”’ Dr. LrprARIAN comes 
onto apron of stage, walking briskly. 
Behind her, pushing a hospital cart, 
is Nurse Mary. On the cart are 
large containers labeled “‘Glue,” “Shel- 
lac,” and “Mending Tape,” rolls of 
binding tape, a large bottle labeled 
“Pain Pills,” etc. Dr. LiprarIAN 
opens the curtain wide enough to enter 
through the center, and marches on 
stage followed by Nurse Mary. 
Loud moans and cries of “‘Oh, doctor,’ 
“Please help me,” etc., are heard, 
then the curtain rises. 
At Rise: Herp1, Tom Sawyer, C1n- 
DERELLA, Kine Artuur, and PauL 
BuUNYAN are seated on chairs. RoBIN- 
SON CRUSOE is lying down on one of 
the cots. Each book character wears a 
cardboard cover representing a book. 


Dr. LIBRARIAN goes to RoBINSON 
Cruson’s cot and takes his pulse. 
Nurse Mary places a thermometer 
in Herpi’s mouth. 


Rosinson Crusoe: Oh, doctor, I have 


never suffered so much. There I was 
brand new and standing dressed in 
my beautiful book cover, just wait- 
ing for some child to check me out, 
when along came a little boy who 
jerked me from the shelf. I heard 
myself go, ‘“Creak, creak, creak!” 
Then I felt limp, and knew my spine 
was broken. I haven’t been able to 


sstand up since then. Oh, oh, oh! 
Dr. Lisprarian (Soothingly): Yes, you 


are a very sick man, Robinson 
Crusoe. I’ll give you some pills to 
ease your pain. Nurse Mary, the 
pain pills, please. (NuRsE Mary 
goes to the cart and gets the bottle 
marked “‘Pain Pills,” takes two pills 
from it, and brings them to Dr. 
LIBRARIAN with a glass of water.) 
Now, take these, Crusoe. (They 
hold Rosinson CrusoEr’s head up 
from the pillow for him to swallow the 
pills and water.) These will make you 
feel better. The nurse will give you 
two of these every hour, and to- 
morrow we'll get you ready for 
surgery at the bindery. You'll be 
good as new then. 


Rosrnson Crusoe: Thank you! Thank 


you! (Drowsily) I feel better already 
—JI think I’ll just go to sleep. (He 





closes his eyes and turns his head on 
the pillow. Nurse Mary and Dr. 
LIBRARIAN pull up the blanket from 
the foot of the bed and tuck it around 
Rosinson Crusor. Nurse Mary 
then takes the thermometer from 
Herp1’s mouth.) 

Dr. Liprarian: Good morning, Heidi. 
(Reads thermometer) Hmmm — quite 
a bit of fever. (Herp coughs miser- 
ably.) How did you catch such a 
terrible cold? 

Herp1: I’m used to the Swiss Alps, 
and cold weather doesn’t usually 
bother me. But oh, I was so mis- 
treated by a careless little girl. 
(Hetp1 coughs and cries.) 

Nurse Mary: There, there, tell us 
about it. 

Hern: One bitterly cold day the little 
girl checked me out of the library 
and took me home with her. Just as 
she was going up the steps to her 
nice warm house, she dropped me. 
She didn’t even notice me, and I lay 
on the steps all night while the snow 
and rain came down. Now I’m all 
faded and out of shape. (Cries) 

Dr. LipraRiAn: You did get a soaking. 
You’re still limp. We'll get you dry 
and dose this cold first. Nurse 
Mary, she must have plenty of 
aspirin and juices. 

Nurse Mary: Yes, Dr. Librarian. 

Dr. Liprarian: Now don’t fret, Heidi. 
In a few days you'll be well enough 
to go to the bindery and select a new 
cover for yourself. 

Heri (Greatly cheered): Oh, Dr. Li- 
brarian, I’d like a red cover this 
time with my name in big gold 
letters. 


Dr. LiprariANn: I think that could be 
arranged. 

Nurse Mary (Jn a stage whisper): Dr. 
Librarian, that’s Tom Sawyer over 
there. Isn’t his breathing dreadful? 
It sounds as though he were playing 
the accordion. 

Dr. LiprarIAN (Goes to Tom SAWYER): 
Hello, Tom. How are you? 

Tom Sawyer (Breathing loudly): I’m 
in a dreadful state. Every time I 
breathe, I feel as though my lungs 
were glued together. (NURSE MARY 
takes Tom SAWYER’S puls2 while Dr. 
LIBRARIAN listens to his chest with 
her stethoscope.) 

Dr. LiprarIAN: Stand up, Tom, and 
let me take a look between your 
covers. (Tom SAWYER stands obedi- 
ently. He is still breathing heavily 
while Dr. LipraRIAN and NURSE 
Mary stand on each side of him and 
take a look between his book covers.) 
Ah ha, I see the trouble. Nurse 
Mary, bring me a pair of pliers. 

Tom Sawyer (Frightened): Dr. Li- 
brarian, what are you going to do? 

Dr. LiprarRIAN: Your wheezing has 
been caused by a wad of chewing 
gum that a child stuck inside you. 

Tom Sawyer: Oh, what will these 
children do next! (Piteously) Will it 
hurt to pull it out? 

Dr. LiprariANn: A little, but it won't 
take long. (She pulls a long rubbery 
substance out while Tom SAWYER 
gives a loud yelp.) There now, Tom. 
You'll be all right. Fortunately, no 
pages are torn. Nurse Mary, bring 
the alcohol and cotton. (NURSE 
Mary goes to the hospital cart and 
brings cotton and alcohol. Dr. Li- 





BRARIAN gives the spot beneath Tom 
SawYEr’s cover a dab. Tom 1s now 
breathing normally.) 

Tom Sawyer: Thank you, Dr. Li- 
brarian. I feel ever so much better. 
Dr. LIBRARIAN: Stay here in the 
hospital for a few days and then you 
may return to your place on the 
shelf. (To Nurse Mary in a stage 
whisper) Who’s that dirty little 

ragamuffin over there? 

Nurse Mary: Oh, Dr. Librarian, 
that’s Cinderella. 

Dr. Lisprarian: Cinderella! Oh, 
Cinderella, you were the prettiest 
book in the library! What happened 
to you? 

CINDERELLA: Two children, not one, 
but two, with the dirtiest hands 
you’ve ever seen, came and leafed 
through my pages and smudged my 
cover. 

Dr. LiprariAn: Evidently one was 
eating chocolate. Your whole cover 
is streaked. 

NursE Mary: I’ll get the sponge and 
that new cleaning fluid. (She goes 
to the cart and returns with a large 
bottle and sponge. They both work 
vigorously on CINDERELLA’S book 
cover.) 

Dr. Liprarian: Now, you look much 
better. Nurse Mary will use art gum 
and cleaner on your pages later to- 
day. 

CINDERELLA: 
brarian. 

NursE Mary (Going ahead to next 
patient): Why, King Arthur, let’s 
straighten that crown. You look a 
bit bedraggled to be a king. 

Kine Artuur: I don’t even feel like a 
king. Who ever heard of a king who 


Thank you, Dr. Li- 


was chewed up by a puppy? I’m 
really dog-eared. 

Dr. LiprRARIAN: That is a dreadful 
thing to happen to a king. But don’t 
worry, King Arthur. Nurse, bring 
me a roll of that binding tape and 
some scissors. (NuRSE Mary brings 
tape and scissors and she and Dr. 
LIBRARIAN quickly repair the ragged 
corners of the book cover.) Now, you 
look much better. 

Kine Artuur: I feel much better, too. 
Thank you, Dr. Librarian. 

Dr. LrprartiAn (To next patient): Why, 
Paul Bunyan! You look as big and 
strapping as ever. What are you 
doing here? 

Pau, Bunyan (Moaning): I’m afraid 
I have internal injuries. I feel torn 
inside. 


Dr. LiBrRARIAN: Let us take a look. 
(PauL Bunyan stands painfully 
while Dr. LIBRARIAN and NURSE 
Mary look between the covers.) You 
are torn inside. Two of your pages 
are ripped in two. Get the mending 
tape, Nurse Mary. (Nurse Mary 
brings mending tape from cart and 
they quickly repair the pages.) Now 
sit back down and be quiet until 
you’re entirely healed. Then you 
may return to the library. 

Paut Bunyan (Grumbling): A big 
outdoor fellow like me having to be 
in the hospital with torn pages! 
Isn’t that something! (Sits obedi- 
ently. Nurse Mary and Dr. Li- 
BRARIAN walk downstage away from 
the patients.) 

Dr. LisprariaAn: I try hard to show the 
boys and girls who come to the li- 
brary what a treasure they have on 





the shelves and what exciting ad- 
ventures books can offer them. 

Nurse Mary: If only the children 
would take care of their books! 

Dr. LiprarIANn: I’ve spoken to the 
children about that, too. I’m sure 
that when our patients are back in 
circulation, the children will take 
better care of them. 

NursE Mary: In the meantime, I’ll do 
my best to make our patients com- 
fortable. 

Dr. LiprARIAN: I'll be back tomorrow. 
Goodbye, children. (Dr. LIBRARIAN 
exits while NursE Mary crosses 
stage to hospital cart. Curtain.) 

THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Boox Hosprrau 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Dr. Librarian and Nurse Mary 
wear white uniforms. The book characters 
wear cardboard book covers, divided into 
two parts at the waistline so bending is pos- 
sible. The covers are soiled, torn, etc., as 
indicated in the text. King Arthur wears a 
crown. 


Properties: Hospital cart or tea wagon, glass 
of water, pills, thermometer, pliers, cotton, 
sponge, scissors, binding tape, mending 
tape, stethoscope, blanket, and containers 


marked “Glue,” “Shellac,” “Mending 
Tape,” “Pain Pills,” and “Alcohol.” 


Setting: The book hospital. There are two or 
three cots and five chairs for patients. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
Sound: Hospital bell. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Key To UNDERSTANDING 
(Play on pages 48-52) 
Characters: 7 male; 3 female; 18 male or 
female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Children of the Nations wear 
traditional costumes of the countries they 
represent. Children representing the 
United Nations wear suits or dresses. Inn- 
keeper and Innkeeper’s Wife wear aprons 
over their clothes. Other characters wear 
everyday clothing. 

Properties: Food, glasses, plates, paper money, 
board with keys on it, twelve large card- 
board keys and one enormous cardboard 
key, large cauldron, signs reading ‘‘Door of 
Understanding,”’ “General Assembly,” “Se- 
curity Council,” “International Court of 
Justice,” “Secretariat,” “Trusteeship Coun- 
cil,”’ and “Economic and Social Council.’’ 


Setting: Scene One represents an inn, with a 
counter and several small tables with chairs. 
Scene Two takes place before the curtain. 
Scene Three represents the United Nations, 
and is the same as Scene One except that 
the counter has been removed and the 
tables placed end to end to make one long 
conference table. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Runaway UNICORN 
(Play on pages 67-72) 

Characters: 18 male; 5 female. (If desired, 
however, the parts of the Seven Dwarfs 
may be played by girls.) 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional storybook costumes. 
Linda and Lewis wear school clothes. The 
Unicorn Keeper wears a uniform. The 
Unicorn wears a Unicorn costume, with a 
white body, a red head, and a single horn, 
which is black in the middle and red at 
the tip. 

Properties: Horn for Robin Hood, and crown. 

Setting: Storybook Lane. On stage are nine 
cardboard replicas of books, each large 
enough to conceal a child. (Hansel and 
Gretel should be large enough for two chil- 
dren and Robin Hood large enough for 
three.) 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The A B C’s Thanksgiving 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


PiLGRIM GIRL 

Piterm™m Boy 

Mopern GIRL 

Moprrn Boy 

26 LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 
4 Extra Lerrers (I, G, O, N) 
FLAG BEARER 


SerrinG: Bare stage. 

Ar Rise: Each letter of the alphabet 
is represented by a child wearing a 
large placard with his letter printed 
on it. Those wearing the letters 
T-H-A-N-K-S-G-I-V-I-N-G are 


standing in the proper order on a low 


platform down center. The other let- 
ters are grouped on either side. A 
Pinerim Boy and a PirGrm GIRL 
stand on either side of the group which 
spells THANKSGIVING. All are 
singing “The Alphabet Song.” 

Au (Singing) : 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H, I, J, K, 
L, M, N, O, P, 
Q, R, 5, 
and T, U, V, 
W and 
} oo mt 
Look us over here and see 
Every one from A to Z! 

Pruerm™ GIRL: 
Long, long ago in Plymouth Town, 
The children learned to spell. 
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Piterim Boy: 
And now, today, we’d like to see 
If we can do as well. 
Pirerm™ GIRL: 
The ABC’s decided 
That they should have a meeting, 
Piteri™ Boy: 
To celebrate Thanksgiving Day 
And help us send a greeting! 
PiLGrm™ GIRL: 
This word is THANKSGIVING, 
You know it so well. 
Piterim Boy: 
A big word, a great word, 
But easy to spell. 
Piuerim Girt: T. 
Lerrer T: T is for Turkey, the Thanks- 
giving meat. 
Pirerm™ Boy: H 
Lerrer H: H is for Happy Day, 
Holiday treat. 
Pirerm™ Giri: A 
Lerrer A: A is America, all fifty states. 
Piterim™ Boy: N 
Lerrer N: N is the Nation each one 
celebrates. 
Pirerm™ Giri: K 
Lerrer K: K is for Kinfolk, the whole 
family flock, 
Piterm™ Boy:8 
Lerrer S: § is for Settlers on old 
Plymouth Rock. 
PILGRm™ Giri: G 
Letrer G: G is for Guests, both the 
first and the last. 





Pieri Boy: I. 

Letter I: I is for Indians, out of the 
past. 

Piierm™ Gir: V. 

Letter V: V is for Visiting, so much 
is done. 

Piterm Boy: I. 

Letter I: I — Invitation to join in the 
fun. 

Pirerm™ Gir: N. 

Letrer N: N is November with this 
day of days. 

Pitcrm Boy: G 

Lerrer G: G is for God whom we 
honor and praise! 

Lerrers T-H-A-N-K-8-G-I-V-I-N-G: 
Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving 
For great and for small. 
Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, 

The best day of all! 

OrHEeR Letrers: What about us? 
What about us? 

Piirerm™ Boy anp GIRL: 

Quiet! Quiet! 
You’re making too much fuss! 

Lerrers (At right): 

You’ve spelled the word Thanks- 
giving, 
But we’re important too. 
Letters (At left): 
We want to join the party, 
So tell us what to do. 
Piuerm™ GIRL: 
Thanksgiving is a big word, 
It’s long enough this way. 

Pieri Boy: 

The rest of you will have to wait. 
Come back another day! 

Oruer Letters: No! No! We want 
to take part in Thanksgiving! (Some 
of them try to crowd into the 
T-H-A-N-K-S-G-I-V-I-N-G group.) 
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Letrers T-H-A-N-K-S-G-I-V-I-N-G: 
No room! No room! Go away! Go 
away! (MopERN Boy and Girt en- 
ter, each with a book.) 

Mopern Boy and GIR: 
minute! Wait a minute! 
we can help you. 

MopeErn GIRL: 

It takes so many, many words 

To tell the old-time story 

About our own Thanksgiving Day 

In all its proper glory. 

Mopern Boy: 

We have a special spelling book, 

And by the time we’re done, 

We'll use up every letter, 

Yes, every single one. 

Mopern Girt: The first word is Tur- 
key. (The T and K step out of the 
“Thanksgiving” word group, leaving 
space for U, R, E, and Y, who take 
their places as MopERN GIRL says 
next speech.) 

You cannot spell Turkey, you can’t 

if you try, 

Without using U, and R and E Y. 
Au: T-U-R-K-E-Y — Turkey! 
Lerrers T-U-R-K-E-Y: 

Turkey is a dandy word, 

And turkey is a dandy bird! 

(Lerrers return to their original 

places.) 

Mopern Boy: The next word is 
Pilgrims. (Two I’s, a G and an § 
step out of the word T-H-A-N-K-S- 
G-I-V-I-N-G, leaving space for the 
other letters as MopERN Boy com- 
pletes his speech.) 

You cannot spell PILGRIMS, you 

know about them, 

Without using P, and L, and an M. 
Aux: P-I-L-G-R-I-M-S — Pilgrims! 


Wait a 
Perhaps 





Letters P-I-L-G-R-I-M-S: 
The PILGRIMS reached this land 
of plenty, 
Our history says in sixteen twenty! 
(Lerrers return to original places.) 
Mopern Giri: The next word is 
FOOD. 
Aux (Spell the word as letters step into 
place): F-O-O-D — FOOD! 
Letters F-O-O0-D: 
We’re thankful when our prayers 
are said 
For FOOD and drink, and daily 
bread. 
(LETTERS remain in place) 
MopErRN Boy: 
You can change the word, 
By changing one letter. 
I’d do it myself, 
But you can do better! 
LETTER W: 
I know! I know! 
That’s where I go. 
(F and W change places) 
Au (Spelling aloud): W-O-O-D. That’s 
not a Thanksgiving word! 
Lerrers W-O-O0-D: Yes, it is! 
it is! 
MopeErn GIRL: 
Decide if you are right or wrong, 
As you sing this happy song. 
Aux (Singing to tune of “Over the River 
and Through the Wood’’): 


Yes, 


Over the river and through the wood, 

To grandfather’s house we go; 

The horse knows the way to carry 
the sleigh, 

Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the wood, 

Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes and bites the nose, 

As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play; 
Oh, hear the bells ring, ‘“Ting-a-ling- 
ling’’! 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day. 
Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast my dapple gray! 
Spring over the ground like a hunt- 
ing hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day! 
LETTER W: 
You need me for Thanksgiving, 
It’s very plain to see, 
You couldn’t sing this jolly song, 
If it were not for me. 
PILGRIM GIRL: 
And there’s a more important word 
To every thankful heart, 
Pitertm Boy: 
Another real Thanksgiving word 
In which you play a part. 
PILGRIM GIRL: 
We left our homes across the seas 
That we might Worship as we please. 
(Letters from the word W-O-R- 
S-H-I-P come forward.) 
Att (Spelling): W-O-R-S-H-I-P — 
Worship! 
MopeErN GIRL: 
And even now, we all rejoice 
That we may have religious choice. 
Mopern Boy: 
Another song, as you will see, 
Makes use of letters C and B. 
(All sing first verse of ‘America.”’) 
LETTER C: 
America is spelled with C. 
My Country makes good use of me. 
LErrer B: 
And Liberty’s another word 
In which my voice is plainly heard. 
(Enter FLAG BEARER with American 


flag.) 





Mopern Gir and Boy: 

May this flag ever wave above 
The home of the free, 

And the land that we love! 
(All give the pledge to the flag.) 

Au: I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to 
the Republic for which it stands; 
one nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

LeTrerR J: 

In Justice, there’s the letter J, 
Important on Thanksgiving Day. 

LETTER Q: 

Americans believe that all men are 
born free and equal, 

With equal justice and opportunity 
for all. 

PitGrm Boy and Gir: 
Congratulations, Letter Q, 

Our country makes good use of you. 

Lerrers X and Z: 

But we must weep, 
And we must pout, 
Because we two 
Are both left out! 

Mopern GIRL: 

Poor X and Z! How bad you feel! 
But we still have some Extra Zeal 
To celebrate Thanksgiving Day, 

So here are parts you both can play! 


LETTER X: 
I like that word Extra. It makes me 
feel Extra special. And Thanksgiv- 
ing is an extra special day! 
LErrer Z: 
I like the word Zeal. It also means 
Zest 
And both of those words mean doing 
your best! 
MopeErRN GIRL: 
You need every letter 
To spell every word, 
MopeErN Boy: 
To send out a greeting 
That’s bound to be heard 
PILGRIM GIRL: 
By all of the people 
Under the sun, 
Piterm™ Boy: 
And wish Happy Thanksgiving 
To every last one! 
ALL (Singing to tune of “‘America’’): 
With thankful hearts we pray 
On this Thanksgiving Day 
To Thee above. 
Our childish thanks to thee, 
For life and liberty, 
And ever keep it free 
This land we love. 
(Curtain) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue A B C’s THANKSGIVING 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female; 30 male or 


female. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Pilgrim boy and girl wear tradi- 


tional Pilgrim clothes. 


All others wear 


modern dress. Letters of the alphabet wear 
large placards, each with his letter printed 


on it. 


Properties: American flag. 
Setting: Stage may be bare, or may be deco- 


rated with a Thanksgiving theme. 


There 


may be a low platform down center, large 
enough to hold twelve children in a line. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Round-the-World Play 





The Golden Voice of Little Erik 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Characters 
Litre Erik 
SHERIFF 
First BeaGar, an old woman 
SEcOND BraGaar, an old man 
Turd Becear, a little girl 
CLOTHING MERCHANT 
CuristIna, his daughter 
Two GuaARDs 
TOWNSPEOPLE 

SerrinG: A street in Norway. A jail 
may be seen in the background. In 
front of it is a wooden bench. 

At Rise: Lrrr.e ERIK is sweeping the 
street and singing. 

Erik (Singing, off-key, to the tune of 
Edvard Grieg’s “Norwegian Dance 
No. 2’’) 

The sun is bright, the world is gay, 

Children sing as merrily they play, 

That’s the way I think the world 
ought to be, 

Full of fun and full of joy and melody; 

The world is oh so jolly, lovely as 
can be, 

With beauty everywhere for me to 
see. 

(SHERIFF enters from right, and struts 

over to ERIK.) 

SuerirF: Ah, the happy days of 
youth. It is too bad you have such 
a horrible voice. 

Erik: My voice might be better, 
Sheriff, if I ate more often. 


This play is based > one of the Norwegian folk 
Moe an 


tales of Jorgen Peter Abjérnsen. 


SHERIFF: Come, come. Don’t com- 
plain. Your three years of appren- 
ticeship to me are up, and now you 
can see if the rest of Norway will 
treat you as well as I have. 

Erik (Putting the broom against the 
jail wall): If it does, I shall die thin. 

SuerirF: Now, Erik, I fed you as I 
promised your father I would when 
he apprenticed you to me three 
years ago. 

Erik: Aye, that you did, but only 
what the prisoners refused to eat. 
SHERIFF: Prisoners are all hard to 

please. 

Erik: And you promised me shelter, 
and many a cold night I slept on the 
floor without even a blanket. 

SHERIFF: I was doing you a favor, 
Erik. Your next work may be in 
Lofoden or even Hammerfest, and 
you'll thank me then for preparing 
you for the real cold. 

Errk: And you promised me clothes. 

SuerirF: And what are you wearing? 
Lilies? 

Erik: They are sad-looking lilies if 
they are. You know right well these 
are the same clothes I brought with 
me three years ago. 

SHERIFF: I hate to hear a man com- 
plain. It promises nothing but 
trouble for his future. 

Erik: I do not mean to complain, sir, 





but sometimes it seems to me that 
my last three years would have been 
easier if I had been your prisoner 
rather than your apprentice. 

Suerirr: Ho, ho. That’s a funny one. 
I must tell it to the Mayor. I am 
glad you have kept your sense of 
humor, Erik. It may get you out of 
many a scrape that your complain- 
ing will get you into. 

Ertx: Well, this is an odd world. Or at 
least, it is in Norway. When I state 
the facts, I am accused of either 
complaining or joking. And the 
truth of the matter is that I feel 
neither like laughing nor crying, but 
just like stretching my legs and 
singing a song. 

SHERIFF: Just let that singing go for 
now. At least until I am out of the 
sound of that awful voice of yours. 
(Takes purse from his belt) Now, lad, 
here comes your pay. Hold out your 
hand. 

Erik: Aye, this I have been waiting 
for. Now I shall buy myself some 
clothes and have myself a fine meal. 

SuerirF (Counting as he drops the 
coins into Errx’s hand): One. Two. 
Three. There you are, boy. Three 
pennies. 

Erik: Three pennies for three years? 
Is that my pay? 

SuerirFr: Aye, lad, have you ever had 
so much money in all your life be- 
fore? 

Erik: Since I have never had any 
money before, it is more than I have 
ever had. But three pennies for 
three years of work doesn’t seem 
like very much. 

Suerirr: There you go with your com- 
plaining again. You complain about 


everything: the cold, the hardness of 
the floor, the food you eat, the 
clothes you don’t have. And now 
you complain about your pay. 
There’s no pleasing you, boy. And 
all of your complaining has quite 
ruined my appetite. I’m sure I 


shan’t be able to eat a bite of the 
delicious banquet the Mayor is hav- 
(He turns and starts off 


ing today. 
right.) 

Erk: If it will make you happy, I’ll 
be glad to go to the Mayor’s with 
you and eat your meal. Just so that 
no food will be wasted, I mean. 

SueriFF: Insolent boy! I shall eat 
every bite and ask for extras, al- 
though it will probably make me ill. 
(To audience) Why do the poor com- 
plain so much? It doesn’t help them 
at all, and it makes life so unpleasant 
for the rest of us. (SHERIFF evits.) 

Erik: The sheriff is right. I really 
shouldn’t complain. I have three 
pennies, and the world is all before 
me. (He starts off left, singing, “The 
sun is bright, etc., etc.” First Brc- 
GAR enters left and stops him.) 

First Beacar: You seem happy, boy, 
even if your singing sounds like a cat 
that swallowed a fishbone. 

Ertk: Oh, I am, Old Mother. I have 
three pennies and the world is all 
before me. 

First Beccar: Give me a penny, for I 
am old and hungry, and the world is 
all behind me. 

Erik: I had planned to buy some 
clothes. 

First BeaGar: Your clothes are better 
than mine, and also I am hungry. 
Erik: Indeed my clothes are better, 

Old Mother. All right, here’s a 





penny, and may good fortune find 
you. 

First Braear: You are a good boy, 
even if you have a terrible voice, and 
you will be rewarded. (She goes 
across stage right and exits.) 

Ertx: I haven’t taken a dozen steps, 
and I am already a penny poorer. 
At this rate, I’d have to be a million- 
aire to cross from Bergen to Oslo. 
Oh, well, I still have two pennies, 
and the world is still before me. 
(Starts singing, still off-key, ‘‘The sun 
is bright,” etc., etc. SECOND BEGGAR 
enters from left, leaning on a staff or 
cane.) 

Seconp BreaGar: Young man, you 
don’t sing very well. 

Erik: Indeed I don’t, Old Father, or 
so everybody tells me. And it’s a 
pity, too, for I would like to sing so 
gaily that all the world would like 
my song as well as I do. But I mean 
well, Old Father. 

Seconp BraGar: Do you _ indeed? 
Then give me a penny so that I may 
eat, for I have not tasted so much as 
a corner of a crumb since noon 
yesterday. 

Erik: I am indeed sorry, Old Father, 
but I have but two pennies in all the 
world, and I need to buy some 
clothes. 

Second Bracar: Your clothes are 
better than mine, and your hunger 
not so great. 

Ertk: That’s true, Old Father. Here’s 
the penny. 

SrconD Braear: Thank you, my son. 
You’re a good boy even if you have 
a horrible voice, and you shall be re- 
warded. (He crosses stage right and 
exits.) 


Erik: Indeed, I am probably a very 
foolish boy, as the sheriff has often 
told me. But I’d rather have a hard 
knot in my stomach from hunger 
than a hard knot in my heart from 
meanness. And besides, I still have 
a penny, and the world is all before 
me. (He starts to sing as before, and 
the Tu1rD BEGGAR comes in from left 
and pulls at his shirt.) Oh, oh. I 
had a penny. There’s no sense in 
arguing about it, for I shall give it to 
her in the long run, anyway. (Gives 
her his last penny) Here you are, 
Little Sister. It won’t buy much, 
but it may help. (Turrp BrGGaRr 
looks up at him.) No, don’t thank 
me. I know what you will say. I 
have been a good boy, and I will be 
rewarded. (THIRD BrGGarR nods 


and starts off right.) Now I am cer- 
tain of one thing — the next beggar 


will get nothing from me, for I have 
now nothing to give. 

TutrpD Bra@Gar (Stopping just before 
she exits at stage right and turning): 
Goodbye, Little Brother. And you 
will be rewarded! (zit right) 

Ertk (Laughing): No pennies have I to 
worry me now, but the world is still 
before me, so I might aswell sing and 
be happy. (Starts singing, ““The sun 
is bright,” etc., etc. First BrGGaRr 
enters from stage left again. Erik 
takes a quick look at her, a quick look 
stage right and then speaks to her.) 
My goodness, you either have a twin 
sister, or you have circled the world 
in a hurry. 

First Breaear: I have returned to you 
because you are a good boy. 

Erik: I thank you, Old Mother. But 
I have no more pennies. 





First Breecar: I know. I saw you 
give all you had away. That’s why 
I have returned. For every penny 
you gave, I now give you a wish. 
Three pennies. Three wishes. 

Erik: My goodness, again. This often 
happens in the world I see with my 
eyes closed, but never before in the 
world I see with my eyes open. 

First Becaar: It is happening now, so 
wish and wish well. 

Erik: First, I wish that I could sing so 
well that everyone who heard me 
would want to dance. 

First BeeGar: That’s a foolish wish. 
But think and wish again. 

Errx: Then I wish that everyone who 
danced would be happy. 

First Braecar: That’s more foolish 
than the first. Now think carefully 
before you wish again. 

Erk: And then, for my third wish, I 


wish that all the people made happy 
by my singing and their dancing 
would like me so much that they 
would give me whatever I needed 
without my ever asking. 

First BecGar: There may be wisdom 
in your foolishness. At least, we can 


wait and see. Your wishes are 
granted, and good fortune, my son. 
(First BeGGaR exits left.) 

Errk: I suppose it’s either a dream or 
a joke. It’s always one or the other 
whenever it seems that something 
good may happen to me. But I'll 
try it. (Sings, for the first time, on 
key) 

The sun is bright, the world is gay, 

Children sing as in the spring they 
play; 

That’s the way I think the world 
ought to be, 


Full of fun and full of joy and 
melody. 

The world is oh so jolly, lovely as 
can be, 

With beauty everywhere for me to 
see! 


My goodness! I do sing better, or at 
least it sounds better to me. (Enter 
MERCHANT with his daughter, Curis- 
TINA, from left. He carries a bag.) 
And the world is beautiful. Even 
with my eyes open now. (Starts sing- 
ing again, “The sun is bright,”’ etc., 
etc.) 

CuristIna: Oh, Father, stop and dance 
with me. That boy’s singing just 
makes my feet go jumping. 

MeErcuant: It is most ridiculous, but I 
feel the same way, Christina. (MER- 
CHANT puts down his bag, takes 
Curistina’s hand, and they dance a 
brief country dance, as Ertk hums 
and sings.) 

Erik (Stops singing): My goodness. 
My singing does make people dance. 

Curistina: Indeed it does. It makes 
me happy, too. Oh, Father, I don’t 
know when I have ever been so 
happy before. 

Mercnuant: I’m so happy, I’m giddy. 
But tell me, young man, what is a 
boy with such a fine voice doing with 
such old clothes? 

Erik: They are all I have. I had three 
pennies to buy more, but I gave 
them away. 

Curistina: Oh, Father, give him some 
of the clothes from your bag. 

Mercuant: I’ve never done such a 
thing before, but I don’t know why 
I shouldn’t. Indeed I shall. (He 
takes the bag, opens it, and draws out 





a plumed hat, a silk blouse, trousers, 
and a cloak. He gives them to Erik, 
who draws them on over his rags.) 

Er1tk: My wishes have come true. 
People dance to my singing, and 
their dancing makes them happy. 
And happy people, it seems, are 
generous ones, too. The world is 
really a happy, jolly place — at 
least it is for me. 

Curistina: Oh, Father, doesn’t he 
look handsome? 

Mercuant: Indeed he does, and in- 
deed he should, for not even the 
sheriff dresses so well. But come, 
Christina, we must go. I have busi- 
ness in the village. 

Curistina: Oh, Father, must we go? 
I would like to stay and dance. 

Mercuant: I would, too. But we shall 
return later and listen more to this 
boy’s golden voice. 

That sounds 


Erik: A golden voice! 
very nice: the golden voice of Erik. 
Curistina: The golden voice of little 

Erik. 
Erik: I am not so little now that I 
have a fine hat. But I thank you, 


merchant. And I thank 
Christina. 

MeErRcHANT (Starting off left with 
CuristinaA): Goodbye. Goodbye, 
we shall return for more singing and 
dancing and laughter, by and by. 
(Exit right.) 

Erk: Here I am with fine clothes and 
a fine voice. It has been less than an 
hour since I left the sheriff’s employ- 
ment, and I am already living in a 
bright new world. And what to- 
morrow brings, only my good fairies 
know. But I might as well sit down 
and rest, for the merchant and his 


you, 


daughter will return, and I must sing 
them another song in payment 
for the fine clothes they have given 
me. (Erik sits down, and SHERIFF 
enters from right.) 

SuerirF: Sitting down, Erik? You 
haven’t traveled much since we 
parted company. 

Erk (Rising): No, sir, but I have yet 
seen much of the world I never knew 
before. 

SueriFF: But what’s this? What’s this 
you’re wearing? Where did you steal 
these clothes, boy? 

Erk: I didn’t steal them, sir. A 
merchant gave them to me. 

SuEerRIFF: Nonsense. No merchant ever 
gave anything to any beggar, and 
you couldn’t even buy the ribbon on 
your hat for three pennies, so don’t 
tell me you bought them. 

Erk: No, sir. I didn’t buy them. He 
gave them to me because he liked my 
singing. He and his daughter both 
liked it. They said I had a golden 
voice. 

SHERIFF: That’s the most miserable lie 
I ever heard. He may have beaten 
you on the head for your singing, 
but to give you clothes, never. 

Erik: But I sing well now. I’ll show 
you. Listen. 

SueriFF: If you utter a note, I shall 
strike you on the head. (Shouting) 
Guards! Guards! Come here at 
once! I’ve caught a thief. (Enter 
Two Guarps running, followed by 
some TOWNSPEOPLE.) ‘Take this 
fellow and throw him in jail. He’s 
a thief. 

First Guarp: But that’s little Erik, 
your apprentice. 

SueriFF: Not any more! He has stolen 





these clothes, and he has the impu- 
dence to tell me that a merchant 
gave them to him — a merchant who 
liked his singing. 

Seconp Gvuarp: He proved his own 
guilt by that statement, for I have 
heard him sing. (Tries to take Ertx 
by the arm) Now, come along, Erik. 

First Guarp: And if you behave your- 
self, you may be out again in ninety- 
nine years. (ERIK pulls away from 
the Guarps and talks to the Towns- 
PEOPLE. ) 

Erk: But you must listen to me. It’s 
true. A merchant gave me these 
clothes because my singing made 
him happy. 

First Person: Who ever heard of such 
a thing? 

Seconp Person: Erik’s singing makes 
me sad. 

Tutrp Person: It makes me ill. 

Errk: You must listen. He said I had 
a golden voice, and he is going to re- 
turn to listen some more. 

First Person: Ho, ho. 
voice! How ridiculous! 

Sreconp Person: He may have given 
you the clothes to bribe you to be 
quiet. (First BrGGar enters from 
right.) 

First Beccar: Why not give the boy 
a chance? Let him sing. 

. Tatrpv Townsperson: Who are you? 

First Becear: A stranger. 

First TOWNSPERSON: Anyone would 
know that, for little Erik has the 
worst voice that ever was. (SECOND 
BEGGar enters from right.) 

Sreconp Beaaar: I say let little Erik 
sing. 


A golden 


First TownsPerson: Oh, all right, let 
him sing, and then send him to jail 
for his bad singing. It will save time. 
Erik (Starting to sing to tune of Edvard 
Grieg’s “Norwegian Dance No. 2’’) 
From sky to sea, from earth to moon, 
The world is full of every kind of 
beauty; 

As I look around me, I can see 

The world is full of music and jollity; 

With rolling hills and valleys, lovely 
as can be, 

It makes my heart so gay, I’m full of 
joy and glee. 

(TOWNSPEOPLE start to dance.) 

Erik: See, I told you. My voice has 
changed. 

Seconp TowNnsPERSON: Oh, sing some 
more. We want to dance. 

Erik: Now do you believe me? 

First TowNsPERSON: Yes, we believe 
you, but sing! 

Ertx: And you won’t let the sheriff 
send me to jail? 

Frrst TowNnsPEeRsON: Indeed not. 
We'll make you the sheriff. 

Seconp Townsperson: The sheriff 
can be your apprentice for three 
years. 

Erik: Sheriff, what do you say to that? 

Suerirr: You the sheriff and me the 
apprentice? Well, now, let’s see. All 
right, that’s fine with me. Now sing, 
sing, sing! I want to dance, too. 
(He jumps in the air. Lirrte Erik 
starts singing; everyone begins to 
dance and to join in the singing as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 66) 





Part Five 


Drama Classic 





King Lear 


by William Shakespeare 
A radio-style adaptation by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Kine LEAR 
GONERIL 
CoRDELIA 
REGAN 
KiNG oF FRANCE 
Lear’s Foon 
A Doctor 
A CAPTAIN 
NARRATOR 
NARRATOR: The majesty, the poetry 
and the passion with which man can 
suffer for his own follies have never 
been portrayed as magnificently, as 
poignantly as in King Lear, the 
tragedy of a father’s inability to 
recognize true devotion in a child. 
Sounp: Fanfare. 
Narrator: Tired of the pomp, cere- 
mony and obligations of his position, 
and longing for a life of rest and 
quiet, Lear, elderly King of Britain, 
determines to divide his kingdom 
among his three daughters, each to 
earn her portion by a declaration of 
love for the King. His first two 
daughters, Goneril and Regan, are 
eager for large portions of the king- 
dom, although they have little love 
for their father. The youngest, 
Cordelia, wants only to make her 
father happy. As the play begins, 
the King has assembled his court for 
the division of the kingdom. Before 
him stand his eldest daughter, 


Goneril, and her husband, the Duke 
of Albany; the second daughter, 
Regan, and her husband, the Duke 
of Cornwall; and the youngest child, 
Cordelia, with her two suitors, the 
Duke of Burgundy and the King of 
France. 


Sounp: Fanfare. 
Lear: Know that we have divided 


In three our kingdom; and ’tis our 
fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from 
our age, 
Conferring them on 
strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. 
Our son of Cornwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of 
Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to 
publish 

Our daughters’ several dowers, that 
future strife 

May be prevented now. The Princes, 
France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daugh- 
ter’s love, 

Long in our court have made their 
amorous sojourn, 

And here are to be answer’d. Tell 
me, my daughters — 

Since now we will divest us both of 
rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state — 


younger 





Which of you shall we say doth love 
us most, 

That we our largest bounty may 
extend 

Where nature doth with merit chal- 
lenge? Goneril, 

Our eldest-born, speak first. 

GOoNERIL: Sir, I do love you more than 
words can wield the matter; 

Dearer than eye-sight, space and 
liberty: 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or 
rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, 
beauty, honor; 

As much as child e’er loved, or father 
found; 

Beyond all manner of so much I love 
you. 

Corpe ia (Jn close, as an aside): What 
shall Cordelia speak? Love and 
be silent. 

Lear: Of all these bounds, my eldest 
daughter Goneril, 

With shadowy forest and with cham- 
pains rich’d, 

We make thee lady. T 
Albany’s issues 
Be this perpetual. 

second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife of Corn- 
wall? Speak. 

REGAN: I am made of that self metal 
as my sister, 

And prize me at her worth. In my 
true heart, 

I find she names my very deed of 
love; 

Only she comes too short, that I 
profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In our dear Highness’ love. 


thine and 


What says our 


Corbet (Jn close, as an aside): Then 
poor Cordelia! 
And yet not so; since, I am sure, my 
love’s 
More ponderous than my tongue. 
Lear: To thee and thine hereditary 
ever 
This third of our fair kingdom. Now, 
our joy, 
Although our last and least, to whose 
young love 
The vines of France and milk of 
Burgundy 
Strive to be interest, what can you 
say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sis- 
ters? Speak. 
Corbet: Nothing, my lord. 


Lear: Nothing will come of nothing! 
Speak again! 
CorpELiA: Unhappy that I am, I 
cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. 
your Majesty 
According to my bond; nor more nor 
less. 


I love 


Lear: How, how, Cordelia! Mend your 
speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes. 
CorbeE.1A: Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov’d 
me: I 
Return those duties back as are 
right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and most honor 
you. 
Why have my sisters husbands if 
they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I 
shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take 
my plight shall carry 





Half my love with him, half my 
care and duty. 
Lear: But goes thy heart with this? 
Corpe.ia: Ay, my good lord. 
Lear: So young, and so untender? 
CorpDELIA: So young, my lord, and 
true. 
Lear: Let it be so; thy truth, then, be 
thy dower! 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
And as a stranger to my heart and 
me 
Hold thee from this for ever, my 
sometime daughter! 
Hence and avoid my sight! 
France! Call Burgundy! 
Kina oF FRANcE: Here’s France and 
Burgundy, my noble lord. 
Lear: Sirs, there she stands; my 
youngest, least-lov’d daughter; 
If aught within that little-seeming 
substance, 
Or all of it, with your displeasure 
piec’d, 
And nothing more, may like either 
of you, 
Take her or leave her. 
FRANCE: This is most strange, 
That she, that even but now was 
your best object, 
Most best, most dearest, should in 
this trice of time 
Be fall’n from affection. 
CorpE IA: I yet beseech your Majesty, 
That you make known it is no 
vicious blot 
That hath deprived me of your grace 
and favor; 
But even for want of that for which 
I am richer, 
A still-soliciting eye and such a 
tongue 


Call 


That I am glad I have not, though 
not to have it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 
Lear: Better thou 
Hadst not been born than not to 
have pleased me better. 
France: Fairest Cordelia, that art 
most rich being poor, 
Most choice forsaken, and most lov’d 
despis’d! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize 
upon, 
Be it lawful I take up what’s cast 
away. 
Thy dowerless daughter, 
thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair 
France. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though 
unkind; 
Thou losest here, a better where to 
find. 
Lear: Thou hast her, France. Let her 
be thine; for we 
Have no such daughter, nor ever 
shall see 
That face of hers again. Therefore 
be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our 
benison. 
Music: Cold, royal theme, in and under. 
NarraAToR: And so the penniless Cor- 
delia becomes Queen of France. 
Knowing that their father’s favorite 
had always been their younger sister, 
Cordelia, the two older girls, Goneril 
and Regan, discuss their father’s 
sudden change of heart. As he is to 
spend alternate months of the year 
with each of them, they resolve to 
watch him closely, and give him as 
little freedom as possible. 


king, 





GoNnERIL: Sister, it is not little I have 
to say of what most nearly apper- 
tains to us both. I think our father 
will hence tonight. 

ReeGan: That’s most certain, and with 
you; next month with us. 

GoNERIL: You see how full of changes 
his age is. He always loved our 
sister most; and with what poor 
judgement he hath cast her off ap- 
pears too grossly. 

Recan: ’Tis the infirmity of his age; 
yet he hath ever but slenderly known 
himself. 

GonERIL: Then must we look to receive 
from his age not alone the imperfec- 
tions of long-engrafted condition, 
but therewithal the unruly wayward- 
ness that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them. 

ReeGan: Such unconstant starts are we 
like to have from him as this of 
Cordelia’s banishment. 

GoNERIL: Pray you, let’s hit together; 
if our father carry authority with 
such dispositions as he bears, this 
last surrender of his will but offend 
us. 

ReGan: We shall further think on’t. 

GoNnERIL: We must do something, and 
i’ th’ heat. 

Music: Evil theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Once mistress over half of 
Lear’s kingdom, Goneril resolves to 
order her father about. Displeased 
that he keeps a company of one hun- 
dred soldiers, in addition to his Fool, 
who is the old king’s constant com- 
panion, Goneril decides that fifty 
are enough, and goes to her father 
who sits alone with his old friend, the 
Fool, to announce her decision. Her 
face is set in firm determination. 


Lear: How now, daughter! What 
makes that frontlet on? Methinks 
you are too much of late i’ th’ frown. 

Foo.: Thou wast a pretty fellow when 
thou hadst no need to care for her 
frowning; now thou art an O without 
a figure. I am better than thou art 
now; I am a Fool, thou art nothing. 

GoneERIL: Not only, sir, this your all- 
licensed Fool, 

But other of your insolent retinue 

Do hourly carp and quarrel, break- 
ing forth 

In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. 

Lear: Are you our daughter? 

GonERIL: Come, sir, 

I would you would make use of that 
good wisdom, 

Whereof I know you are fraught, and 
put away 

These dispositions, which of late 
transport you 

From what you rightly are. 

Lear: Doth any here know me? This 
is not Lear. 

Doth Lear walk thus? Speak thus? 
Where are his eyes? 
Who is it that can tell me who I am? 

Foo: Lear’s shadow. 

Lear: I would learn that; for, by the 
marks of sovereignty, knowledge, 
and reason, I should be false per- 
suaded I had daughters. 

GonERIL: This admiration, sir, is much 
o’ th’ savor 

Of other your new pranks. 
beseech you 

As you are old and reverend, you 
should be wise. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights 
and squires; 

Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and 
bold, 


I do 





That this our court, infected with 
their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn. Be then 
desir’d 
A little to disquantity your train. 
Lear (Furiously) : Darkness and devils! 
Saddle my horses; call my train to- 
gether! 
Detested kite, I’ll not trouble thee. 
Yet have I left a daughter. Prepare 
my horses! 
Ingratitude, 
fiend, 
More hideous when thou show’st 
thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster! 
small fault, 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia 
show! 
Which wrench’d my nature, drew 
from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. 
Lear, Lear! 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is 
To have a thankless child! Away, 
away! 
Let it be so: I have another daughter, 
(Fading) Who, I am sure, is kind 
and comfortable. 
GonerIL (Coldly): You, sir, more 
knave than fool, after your master. 
Foot (Fading, calling): Nuncle Lear, 
nuncle Lear! Tarry and take the 
Fool with thee! 
Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Little realizing that Regan 
is even less anxious to have her 
father than Goneril, Lear sets out for 
her castle with his Fool and his 
retinue. His daughter, Regan, meets 
him outside the castle gates. 
Reaan: I am glad to see your Highness. 


thou marble-hearted 


O, most 


O, Lear, 


Lear: Regan, I think you are; I know 
what reason 
I have to think so. Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister’s naught. O Regan, she 
hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vul- 
ture, here. 
Recan: I pray you, sir, take patience. 
Lear: How is that? 


Reean: I cannot think my sister in the 

least 

Would fail her obligation. If, sir, 
perchance 

She have restrain’d the riots of your 
followers, 

’Tis on such ground, and to such 
wholesome end 

As clears her from all blame. 


Lear: My curses on her! 


ReGan: O, sir, you are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very 
verge 

Of her confine. You should be ruled 
and led 

By some discretion. 
pray you, 

That to our sister you do make re- 
turn; 

Say you have wrong’d her, sir. 


Lear: Ask for forgiveness? 
Never, Regan. She hath abated my 
train; 
Look’d black upon me; struck me 
with her tongue. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your 
blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her 
beauty 
To fall and blast her pride! 
ReaGan: O, the blest gods! So will you 
wish on me, 
When the rash mood is on. 


Therefore, I 





Lear: No, Regan, thou shalt never 
have my curse. 
Thy half o’ the kingdom hast thou 
not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 
Sounp: Fanfare. 
Lear: What trumpet’s that? 
Recan: I know’t; my sister’s. 
approves her letter, 
That she would soon be here. 
Goneril. 
Welcome, 
house. 
Lear: O, Regan, wilt thou take her by 
the hand? 
GonERIL (Fading on): Why not by the 
hand, sir? How have I offended? 
REGAN: I pray you, father, being weak, 
seem so. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and sojourn with my 
sister, 


This 
’Tis 


sister Goneril, to my 


Dismissing half your train, come 
then to me. 
Lear: Return to her and fifty men dis- 
miss’d? 


No, rather I abjure all roofs, and 
choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the 
air; 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that 
dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well 
be brought 
To knee his throne, and squire-like, 
pension beg 
To keep base life afoot. Return with 
her? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and 
sumpter! 
GoneErIu: At your choice, sir. 
Lear: I prithee, daughter, do not make 
me mad! 


You heavens, give me that patience, 
patience I need! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor 
old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in 
both! 
If it be you that stirs these daugh- 
ters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so 
much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with 
noble anger, 
And let not women’s weapons, water 
drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks! No, I’ll not 
weep. 
I have full cause of weeping; but this 
heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand 
flaws, 
Or ere I’ll weep. O, Fool! I shall go 
mad! 
Sounp: Thunder, lightning, and rain. 
Narrator: And so, homeless and 
friendless, Lear makes his way into 
the dark, stormy night, accompanied 
only by his faithful Fool. 
Sounp: Storm noises up, then softly to 
background. 
Lear: Blow, winds, and crack your 
cheeks! Rage! Blow! 
You cataracts and_ hurricanoes, 
spout! 
You sulph’rous and thought-execut- 
ing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to 
thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all- 
shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the 
world! 
Foo: O, nuncle, court holy-water in a 
dry house is better than this rain 


oak-cleaving 





water out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, 

and ask thy daughters’ blessing. 

Here’s a night pities neither wise man 

nor fool. 

Lear: Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! 

Spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my 
daughters. 

I tax not you, you elements, with 
unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you 
children ; 

You owe me no subscription: then 
let fall 

Your horrible pleasure. 
stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak and despis’d old 


Here I 


man; 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That will with two pernicious daugh- 
ters join 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainst 


a head 
So old and white as this. 
’Tis foul! 

Sounp: Storm noises up; follow with 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Gradually, the wandering, 
miserable King loses his mind. One 
night, in his madness, he holds a 
mock trial at which he arraigns his 
daughters. 

Lear: Arraign her first; ’tis Goneril. I 
take my oath before this honorable 
assembly, she kicked the poor king 
her father. 

Foou: Come hither, mistress. Is your 
name Goneril? 

Lear: She cannot deny it! 

Foo: Cry you mercy, I took you for a 
joint-stool. 

Lear: And here’s another, 

warp’d looks proclaim 


Oh! Oh! 


whose 


What store her heart is made on. 
Stop her there! 

Arms, arms, sword, fire! Corruption 
in the place! 

False justicer, why hast thou let her 
scape? 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, 
they bark at me. 

Foo.: Avaunt, you curs! 

Lear: Then let them anatomize Regan; 
see what breeds about her heart. Is 
there any cause in nature that make 
these hard hearts? 

Foo.: Now, good my lord, lie here and 
rest awhile. 

Lear: Make no noise, make no noise; 
draw the curtains; so, so, so. We'll 
go to supper i’ th’ morning; so, so, so. 

Foou: And I'll go to bed at noon. 

Music: Melancholy theme, in and under. 


NarRATOR: Meanwhile, Albany and 
Cornwall, husbands of Goneril and 
Regan, have quarreled over the 
division of the kingdom, and are pre- 
paring for battle. Hearing of their 
dispute, the French army makes 
preparation to attack, and lands on 
the British coast, near Dover, where 
Cordelia, now Queen of France, 
finds her father wandering over the 
countryside, his mind distracted, 
garlands of flowers in his hair. She 
orders him taken to her tent, where 
the court physician attends him. 

CorpE.iA: How does the King, good 

doctor? 

Doctor (Fading on): Madam, sleeps 

still. 

CorbE iA: O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused 
nature! 





Th’ untuned and jarring senses, O, 
wind up 
Of this child-changed father! 
Doctor: So please your Majesty 
That we may wake the King? He 
hath slept long. 
CorpDE LIA: Be govern’d by your knowl- 
edge, and proceed 
I’ th’ sway of your own will. 
Docror (Calling off mike): Bring forth 
the sleeping King! (Jn again) 
Good madam, be by when we do 
awake him. 
CorpE tA: Very well. 
Doctor: Please you draw nearer. 
CorpDELIA: O my dear father! Restora- 
tion hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let 
this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my 
two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made! Was 
this a face 
To be oppos’d against the warring 
winds? 
To stand against the deep dread- 
bolted thunder? 
’Tis wonder that thy life and wits at 
once 
Had not concluded all. He wakes; 
speak to him. 
Doctor: Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 


CorpE.iA: How does my royal lord? 
How fares your Majesty? 


Lear: You do me wrong to take me out 
o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am 
bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own 
tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 


CorpeE ta: Sir, do you know me? 


Lear: You are a spirit, I know; when 
did you die? 
Corp i: Still, still, far wide! 
Doctor (Slightly off mike): He’s scarce 
awake; let him alone awhile. 
Lear: Where have I been? Where am 
I? Fair daylight? 
I will not swear these are my hands. 
Let’s see; 
I feel this pin prick. Would I were 
assured 
Of my condition. 
CorpE.t1A: O, look upon me, sir, 
And hold your hand in benediction 
o’er me. 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Lear: Pray, do not mock me. 
I am a very foolish fond old man. 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour 
more or less; 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you and 
know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly 
ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I 
have 
Remembers not these garments; nor 
I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not 
laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Corbett: And so I am, I am. 
Lear: Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. 
I pray, weep not. 
If you have poison for me, I will 
drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your 
sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me 
wrong: ° 





You have some cause, they have not. 
CorpE i: No cause, no cause. 
Lear: Am I in France? 
CorpbE.1A: In your own kingdom, sir. 
Lear: Do not abuse me. 
Doctor: Be comforted, good madam; 
the great rage, 
You see, is kill’d in him: and yet it is 
danger 
To make him even o’er the time he 
has lost. 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no 
more 
Til further settling. 
CorbeE.t: Will ’t please your Highness 
walk? 
Lear: You must bear with me. 
Pray you now, forget and forgive; I 
am old and foolish. 
Music: Heavy theme, in and under. 
Narrator: With her father restored 
to her in safety, Cordelia believes all 
her unhappiness at an end. In the 
battles which follow, however, Gon- 
eril and Regan are killed, and Cor- 
delia and the old King himself are 
taken prisoners by the enemy. 
CapTaIn: Some officers take them 
away! 
CorpDeE.i: We are not the first 
Who, with best meaning, have in- 
curr’d the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast 
down; 
Myself could else out-frown false 
fortune’s frown. 
Lear: Come, let’s away to prison. 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ 
the cage. 
When thou dost ask my blessing, I’ll 
kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So 
we'll live, 


And pray, and sing, and tell old 
tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor 
rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk 
with them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, 
who’s out. 


Captain (Off mike): Take them away. 


Lear: Upon such sacrifices, my Cor- 

delia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. 
Have I caught thee? 

He that parts us shall bring a brand 
from heaven, 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe 
thine eye; 

The good-years shall devour them, 
flesh and fell, 

Ere they shall make us weep. We'll 
see ’em starv’d first. Come. 


Music: Melancholy theme, in and 
under, 


NARRATOR: Once taken, Cordelia, as 
Queen of France, is ordered killed. 
King Lear is brought to her cell just 
in time to see her hanged. Seizing a 
guard’s knife, he kills her murderer, 
and cuts down the lifeless body of his 
youngest child. Tenderly holding 
her in his arms, he takes a last fare- 
well of her. 


Lear: Howl, howl, howl! O, you men 

of stone! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d 
use them so 

That heaven’s vault should crack. 
She’s gone forever! 

I know when one is dead, and when 
one lives; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a 
looking glass; 





If that her breath will mist or stain 
the stone, 

Why then she lives. She lives! If 
it be so, 

It is a chance which does redeem all 
sorrows 

That ever I have felt. No, no, she’s 
dead. 

A plague upon you, murderous 
traitors all! 

I might have sav’d her; now she’s 
gone for ever! 

Cordelia, Cordelia! Stay a little! 
Ha! 

What is’t thou say’st! Her voice 
was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in 
woman. 

I kill’d the slave that was a-hanging 
thee. 

I have seen the day, with my good 
biting falchion 


I would have made him skip. I am 
old now. 


And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, 
no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat 
have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt 
come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button. Thank 
you, sir. 


Music: Tragic theme, sneak into back- 


ground under following. 


Lear: Do you see this? Look on her, 


look, her lips, 
Look there. . 
(Sighs) 


. look there . 


NARRATOR: So, on the stone floor of his 


prison, Lear, King of Britain, now 
old and insane, the body of hislifeless 
child, Cordelia, in his arms, dies . . . 
unnoticed . . . unwanted .. . un- 
loved. 


Music: Full to finish. 


THE END 
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